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THE PULPIT 


An ingenious French writer has 
observed, that ancient society per- 
ished on account of its beliefs, while 
modern society can be destroyed 
only by apostacy. The remark is 
significant and instructive. It im- 
plies, that we have received relia- 
ble information concerning the 
noblest themes of thought, and the 
most momentous of all concerns— 
that religion is conservative of in- 
dividual happiness and _ political 
well-being ; and that, notwithstand- 
ing the inestimable value of this 
charge, it may be lost. And so the 
observation would prepare us, if the 
lesson were needed, to appreciate 
the importance of that institution, 
which has been set for the main- 
tenance, the extension, and the de- 
fence of the truth. 

In whatever the peculiar spirit 
of an epoch may consist, the pulpit 
must renounce its function, before 
it can cease to be one of the powers 
of the world. For what is its true 
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function? What is its design, if 
not directly to address the immor- 
tal spirit in the name of God? The 
pulpit is the sacred spot, where a 
divine embassy declares the pur- 
port of its mission. It is the sub- 
lime arena, where a champion 
comes forth, armed with a sword of 
unearthly temper, to do batgle with 
errors and passions mahifold : in- 
spired by motives arising at once 
trom piety, from philanthropy, from 
the sense of a seen and unseen 
crowd of witnesses, and from the 
honor of an immortal crown. It 
is the height whence, as from Sinai, 
the law of heaven is proclaimed— 
not indeed with an outward atten- 
dance of wonders, but with the de- 
monstration of the Spirit and of 
power. The thoughtful eye be- 
holds its mortal herald pass, like 
the actor in some brief pageant; 
but the splendid glory of his theme 
still hangs about the stage—the 
revelation of truth, mellowed by the 
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touch of a thousand years, and yet 
as fair as when its saintly bright- 
ness dispelled the dreams of the 
slumbering seer—of truth infallible, 
immutable, eternal; and the reve- 
lation of virtue in its temptations, 
sufferings and victories—of virtue, 
perfect, and yet untouched with 
stoicism and _self-righteousness—of 
virtue, in every line so admirable, 
that it has arrested even the blas- 
phemy of infidels, and constrained 
them to adore. To say that the 
pulpit, in a faithful, natural, earnest 
exhibition of these themes, must 
produce an impression more pro- 
found than that of any other agen- 
cy, is not to speculate. History 
demonstrates the truth of the as- 
sertion. The early spread of chris- 
tianity, the great revival of religion 
in the last hundred years, the spirit 
of every christian people, attest the 
greatest of appliances, as they sur- 


pass the trophies of letters and of 


arms. 

This institution, it must be con- 
ceded, is beset by peculiar diflicul- 
ties. The advocate in the sacred 
desk addresses an audience person- 
ally interested in the cause which 
he ple ads, and oftentimes prejudiced 
against his conclusions. His hearers 
are, at one and the same time, the 
jury to which the evidence is pre- 
sented, the criminals whose offences 
are exposed, and the judges by 
whom the final sentence is given. 
When our attention is confined to 
this point of view, the wonder is, 
not that the pulpit has been so in- 
fluential, but that it has had any 
appreciable influence. The lan- 
guage of the great Conde, when he 
saw Bourdalue ascend the pulpit: 
“Silence! behold the enemy !” ex- 
presses the opposition which per- 
sons of less candor only feel. There 
is a profound meaning in the Apos- 
tle’s words, when he describes the 
official duties of the ministry as a 
contest; and associates terms, sug- 


gestive of the assault of mountain 


strong-holds, or confined in com- 
mon usage to the onset of the skilled 
and sinewy gladiator, with the 
struggles and triumphs of the gos- 
pel advocate. And, pursuing the 
figure, the preacher may ever’ be 
compared to the gladiator, whose 
right arm has been disabled. For 
he cannot avail himself of that or- 
dinary resort of eloquence—the ar- 
raving of one passion or one inter- 
est against another. No blemished 
sacrifice must be brought to the 
holy altar of his ministry. And 
not only must he decline the aid of 
the strongest motives, such as pre- 
judice, pride, custom, passion, but 
he actually undertakes to subjugate 
them by awakening the moral na- 
ture—by calling into action the 
finer, yet weaker sense of creature- 
ly gratitude, of disinterested benev- 
olence, and of personal immortali- 
ty. Such is the task allotted to the 
pulpit ofall ages. Such are the cir- 
cumstances of disadvantage which, 
in effect, enhance the sublimity of 
its triumphs. 

Yet we do not, by such a con- 
cession, detract from the appropri- 
ateness of preaching as the suitable 
agency of religious extension. We 
oppose to its difficulties the consid- 
erations already suggested —the 
grandeur of its themes, the lofty 
enthusiasm it inspires, the divine 
blessing resting upon it; and we 
add, that the revelation which it 
orally proclaims, has been so com- 
pounded by divine wisdom as might- 
ily to influence the nature of man. 
What light is thrown upon the 
mysteries of our nature by ever re- 
turning contrasts—as of life and 
death, of happiness and misery, of 
guilt and pardon, of love and hate, 
of body and soul, of time and eter- 
nity, of man and God! The old 
religions had an_ artificial unity. 
They suppressed one or the other 
element in that great schism, which 
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re-appears, whether in our thoughts, 
our experiences, or our hopes. But 
christianity is antithetic ; it exhibits 
either extreme of existence, so dis- 
posing them that the one may cast 
light upon the other, and that we 
may be prepared to receive that 
principle, unknown to nature, which 
reconciles both. Its prominent ob- 
jects stand forth conspicuously from 
the deep back ground. Above and 
beyond its sombre shadows, you 
may catch glimpses of the bright 
blue sky. Its doctrines are not so 
much riddles to resolve, as facts ac- 
credited by evidence and proposed 
to belief; and poor must that ser- 
mon be, which does not relate to 
that one matchless event which took 
place at the conjuncture of ages. 
Its ethics are not so much a code 
as an embodiment. The power of 
forms is impersonated in its great 
Exemplar, and is exerted by its sae- 
ramental and significant symbols. 
And now the pulpit is the stage, 
where these illuminated doctrines 
and exemplified laws fix the wan- 
dering eyes of men. As a method 
of instruction—as a tribute, if we 
may so speak, to the progress of 
the age—it has taken the place of 
the altar of ancient sacrifice. The 
perfumed smoke—-the cloud streaked 
with fire—has been scattered like 
morning mists in the courts of the 
temple: and now, a volume of sound 
sweeps over the assembled worship- 
pers, and echoes from the secret 
cells of feeling ascend to heaven in 
reply. 

Thus the sphere of preaching is 
prescribed by the nature of religion. 
It must rely upon principles, not 
given in axioms, but set in con- 
trasts ; upon the power of the facts 
it proves the examples it exhibits, 
and the symbols it maintains ; and 
upon the mysterious energy of the 
truth. Yet the pulpit, while con- 
secrated to a substantial uniformity 
of service in every age, must, to a 


greater or less extent, be influenced, 
both in regard to the selection of 
its subjects and its methods of in- 
struction, by the spirit of the pre- 
cise age to which it belongs. In 
England, before the Reformation, 
ten minutes were the extreme length 
of an orthodox discourse. In ano- 
ther age, the sermon is a missal, 
brilliant with pictures of manners 
after the style of Chrysostom ; or 
it isa common-place book, rich 
with quotations from the classic 
poets and philosophers. Then its 
minute divisions, designed to be 
memorized by the people, reflect 
the pious spirit of the Puritans. 
Then the brilliant points of aSouth, 
a Fuller, and even of a Matthew 
Ilenry, unconsciously betray the in- 
fluence of the Merry Monarch. The 
essentials of christianity are not af- 
fected by its outward modifications. 
Whether it shall be clothed in the 
logical forms of Bourdalue, in the 
inagnificent drapery of Bossuet, in 
the persuasive pathos of Massillon, 
is a question to be determined by 
the character of the speaker, and 
the circumstances that lie around 
him. The applications of the truth 
are as various as the needs of men. 
Only let it be the truth. It mat- 
ters little whether the stream, whose 
rising waters fertilize the nations, 
hurries on dashing in cataracts of 
controversy, or outspread over a 
peaceful and prosperous age, re- 
flects from its softly flowing surface 
the beauty of cloudless skies, whe- 
ther Lybian deserts hear its mur- 
murs, or the palms of the Delta are 
glassed in its waves :—wherever it 
goes it shall be the mother of plen- 
ty, if it reveals in its red current the 
signs of those mountains, distant 
and invisible, where it takes its 
rise, 

To the special question now 
proposed for consideration, it would 
be presumptuous to undertake 
a full reply. We can present 
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only a few thoughts with respect to 
the relation of the pulpit to the lit- 
erature, the philosophy, the science 
and the politics of the age. 

I. Since the period when John 
Foster protested, in the name of 
christianity, against the popular 
Lirerature of the day, its charac- 
ter has experienced no sensible 
change. It still preserves a studied 
silence with reference to religion. 
In its delineations of self-sacrificing 
virtue, piety is not even mentioned. 
In the charmed circle of his crea- 
tions, the literary genius, like the 
necromancer of old, seems fearful 
of pronouncing the name of God, 
lest the airy shapes that have come 
at his call, should hear it and van 
ish forever. Christian graces are 
exhibited, but as if they were the 
mere products of the natural feel- 
ings. A benevolence singularly 
like the spirit of the gospel, is 
lauded ; but we are expressly told 
that it is the benevolence of good 
nature, not of elevated principle. 
The lovely maiden, the patient boy, 
whose lives have been a discipline 
of sorrow, “die and make no sign.” 
The riddle of their history is unex- 
plained. Tippling preachers and 
masculine Jellybys may speak of 
the gospel; but its pure accents 
must not be heard in the chamber 
where nobler beings expire. To 
these, the grave must be but the 
spot to which the pensive memories 
of surviving friends may resort— 
where children, through their tears, 
shall spell the letters of a familiar 
name—where the spring shall scat- 
ter its earliest flowers. The glory 
of nature—of nature which feeds 
upon man’s corruption—alone shall 
adorn the scene which witnessed 
the triumphs of the Son of God. 

The contrast, so often drawn be- 
tween our age and the dark ages, 
is perhaps not so much in our fa- 
vor as we are inclined to suspect. 
If a flood of barbarism swept away 
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the ancient civilizations, christiani- 
ty at least remained with its invio- 
late records, standing like a sculp- 
tured obelisk amid the ruins of an 
Egyptian temple. The obscurity 
that fell upon arts and letters, was 
not so deep as to hide the light of 
the world. The missionary bishops 
and evangelists were the educators 
of peoples ; and the monasteries 
were, in many instances, as a gen- 
eral store-house of ancient knowl- 
edge, and a nursery in which the 
germs of modern thought slowly 
expanded. The case is now exact- 
ly reversed. The commerce, wealth 
and freedom, whose blessings are 
so widely scattered, have impaired 
the piety and virtue of the middle 
class. The rank abundance of ma- 
terial goods has generated a con- 
tagion that now pervades the bone 
and sinew of commonwealths. Our 
outward prosperity is unprecedent- 
ed; but our moral progress cer- 
tainly affords less reason for exulta- 
tion. We have cause to apprehend 
such a decline, as took place when 
the greatest of the old empires re- 
ceived the fatal gift of the Epi- 
curean philosophy. The means of 
luxury are in our possession. The 
taste for pleasure is already exci- 
ted. Pleasure stimulates passion, 
and passion, which gives the great- 
est energy to human nature, at the 
same time abases its true dignity, 
and emboldens it to throw off the 
salutary restraints of the magistrate 
and the moral instructor. 

Our literature is the efflorescence 
of such an age—the most refined 
and attractive form in which the 
general spirit finds an expression. 
The authors of an epoch must, like 
the courtiers of Eastern lands, attain 
to sovereignty by the way of servi- 
tude. They will not be heeded un- 
less they interpret opinions that 
vaguely prevail. They are the 
echoes of the public voice—repeat- 
ing, in clearer and more harmo- 
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nious accents than others, the moral 
convietions of their time. This 
prince iple is of importance, as sug- 
gesting the method by which the 
preac ‘her may counteract literary 
scepticism. A manly effort to ele- 
vate the masses will accomplish 
more than a thousand laments. 
The sails of the literary adventurer 
will be trimmed, so soon as the 
breeze of popular favor veers to an- 
other point of the compass. Or, 
at least, let the audience to whom 
he gave their highest literary grat- 
ification, attain to nobler thoughts 
than his, and he shall soon scoff to 
an empty Academe. Let them 
learn to distinguish between true 
reason and the rationalism that so 
proudly wears its name ; and we 
shall have no spells to fear from the 
wand of the literary enchanter, 
charm he never so wisely. 

Leaving out of sight the licen- 
tiousness of literature, against which 
the express warnings of Scripture 
may be urged, the controversy he- 
tween the “pulpit and the popul: ir 
press hinges upon the distinction 
that we have just alluded to. The 
genial writer, whose aim seems to 
be the amusement of the public, is 
in fact the propagandist of a sys- 
tem. In excluding the sanctions 
of revealed religi ion from the sphe re 
of human motives, he virtually de- 
nies the necessity and the value of 
revelation. The language of the 
apostate may be carefully avoided; 
but the t temple of Jupiter ( tapitoli- 
nus rises upon the spot once conse- 
crated to the worship of the tribes 
of Israel. A new rite is commend- 
ed, as more rational and more hu- 
mane than the old; and the preach- 
er, on the other hand, is bound to 
show that it possesses neither of 
these excellencies—that the stan- 
dard to which it appeals—th: ut hu- 
man reason itself, rejects the ra- 
tionalism of literature, whether pro- 
posed as the substitute, or as the 


reform of the Gospel. The angle 
of divergence may be clearly and 
boldly drawn. 

Rationalism denies the Divine in 
religion: Reason accepts it. In 
practice, Rationalism adopts the 
common morality—the opinions, 
customs and standards of the great 
world—its factitious virtues and 
vices—its table of laws, whence the 
duty of disinterested love to God 
and man has been expunged, while 
the blind sympathy of natural feel- 
ing, and the utilitarianism of an in- 
telligent self-interest, have taken its 
place. Reason recognizes the rela- 
tion of human conduct to a higher 
sphere and ahigher being. It con- 
fesses that earthly life is beclouded 
by a malign and portentous dark- 
ness, until the unseen orb above 
suffuses it with a glory of crimson 
and gold—that earthly life is a 
figure beautiful, but dead, until 
creative Spirit gives it life, and 
breath, and being—that there és no 
virtue, save that which betrays a 
divine co-operation, and through 
which a divine energy manifests it- 
self. In its beliefs, Rationalism is 
simply the deification of common 
sense, the revolt of personal judg- 
ment against authority, the protest 
of intellectual pride against myste- 
ry, and hence a creed rather of ne- 
gations than of articles. But Rea- 
son, which has so often stood con- 
founded amid the unknown sub- 
stances and forces of Nature, and in 
the labyrinths of its own conscious- 
ness—Reason, to which progress is 
an instinct and a_ necessity, de- 
mands in revelation a knowledge, 
which, positive and simple in many 
respects, is yet in others too won- 
derful for it—a knowledge which, 
in its entire progress, it cannot at- 
tain—a knowledge, which the re- 
searches of an eternity ¢ cannot ex- 
haust. “The Gospel,” says a great 
contemporary, “is reason itself; 
hence itgainsus. The gospel is rea- 
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son itself; henceit repelsus. Its force 
is in showing itself as it is; and 
whatever manifests it more fully, 
makes it more powerful ; and the 
more it shows itself divine, the 
more it will be human. It ceases to 
be human, that is to say, suited and 
adapted to humanity, only when 
man, robbing it of its crown of 
miracles and veil of mystery, would 
bring it down to himself.”* 

IL. In exhibiting the relation sub- 
sisting between religion and the 
spirit of popular literature, we have 
already alluded to the Puttosorny 
of the Age, But the present state 
of that science, whaeh embraces the 
noblest themes of speculation—the 
Deity, the meanings of life, the na- 
ture and destiny of the soul—de- 
serves to be carefully scrutinized. 

The Philosophy of the age may 
be characterized by two worls—it 
is critical, and, to use an old con- 
troversial term in anew and neces- 
sary sense, it ishumanitarian, On 
the one hand, we behold a dialecti- 
eal skill, a cruel anatomy which no 
living thing can survive, applied to 
the ancient systems. A universal 
doubt oppresses the most earnest 
minds. Mephistopheles mocks at 
the fantastic shows of life, and Teu- 


feldsdréckh scowls at the terrors of 


Tophet. Arnold exclaims, “* When 
I think of the Church, I could sit 
down and pine and die.” Foster 
expires in a solitude of midnight, 
which not even a daughter’s pres- 
ence may disturb. Sterling sinks 
like a spent swimmer on the tossing 
sea. The last breath of Hegel ut- 
ters the complaint, that noone un- 
derstands him. Even Sir William 
Hamilton despairs of his favorite 
science, surrenders its positive re- 
sults, and insists on its value as a 
mere mental discipline. Such fruits 
has criticism brought forth. On 
the other hand, the disposition to 
worship man appropriates to itself 
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a variety of systems. The heroes 
of the past, like the stately spectres 
of the Eneid, appear at the mighty 
invocation of Carlyle—Thor, with 
his resistless club—Mahomet, girt 
with the scimetar that flashed 
in the van of batthe—Burns, with 
his wild Eclian harp—all monarchs 
by right divine, appointed to guide 
the of these ages—ap- 
pointed to teach the world, that 
there is no higher rule for man than 
that rare energy of thought and 
will which possesses gifted souls. 
And here Comte himself finds some- 
thing worthy of worship. The Punic 
war he leads, does not contemplate 
so utter an overthrow of theology 
and metaphysics—of truths, ce- 
menting household hearths, and up- 
holding religious altars, that no 
place may be left, where man—a 
Marius at Carthage—may sit en- 
throned amid the ruins. 

At such a period, we are con 
strained to remember that religion 
also has its philosophy—that its ex- 
planations relate to these identical 
subjects—the nature of God—the 
end of creation—the state of man, 
his innate nobility so obscured by 


pr ogt ess 


ignorance, and weakness and sor- 
row—the fall of man, and _ his res- 
toration by Christ—-the real evils 
of existence, and their effective 
cure—the glorious and awful secret 
of our destiny. We need to have 
this philosophy unfolded, not so 
much by sermons upon the scatter- 
ed texts of Scripture, but rather by 
an adoption of the old method of 
preaching—by homilies, or con- 
nected expositions of the text. Sus- 
picious of the various theories that 
now divide the world, the hearers 
of the Gospel, in instances more nu- 
merous than we think, indulge 
a careless latitudinarianism, or a 
scarcely concealed scepticism ; and, 
in all, feel a need of knowing revel- 
ation notin fragments, but in masses. 
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They need to follow the trains of 
inspired thought. The evidences 
are not obscure, which show that, 
in the revolutions of time, the age 
of Chrysostom has returned. This 
great Man, whose genius and piety 
seem to blend the spirit of a Gre- 
cian bard and a Hebrew prophet-— 
whose imagination and passion have 
kindled a fire of eloquence, that still 
burns brightly though its ancient 
altar fell more than a thousand 
years ago—will, above all others, 
stand as the model of preachers, at 
least in the coming generation. 
The pulpit will be expository, and 
his are the noblest examples of ex- 
pository preaching. It is true, that 
the sixteenth century was a cele- 
brated epoch of explication. The 
Bible was a palimpsest, written over 
with monkish legends ; and must 
be deciphered, as it were, by phrases 
and words. But the minute divi- 
sions which the Reformers inherited 
from the Scholasties, would be in- 
tolerable now. The commentaries 
of Calvin, who, whether in learn- 
ing, insight, or Ciceronian elegance 
of style, surpassed all his contem- 
poraries, are not liable to this ob- 
jection. Independently of the doe- 
trinal views to which they are de- 
voted, it would be uncandid to deny 
that they are among the finest ex- 
amples of homily. 

The pulpit must be scriptural, 
but not critical. It must construct 
—notdestroy. The sceptical spirit 
of Voltaire, applied to biblical in- 
terpretation, will but empty of all 
spiritual meanings, the sublime re- 
cords of our faith. And its posi- 
tive results will not compare with 
the triumphs of the untutored kings 
of intelligence, who swayed the 
world three centuries ago. Dis- 
tinctions of language and thought, 
often so minute as to be scarcely 
appreciable, are the dissections of 
death, not the displays of a living 
reality. Nothing is more shocking 


to taste, as well as to piety itself, 
than the disintegration of a great 
subject, whose grandeur is magni- 
fied by its mystery. It is the chemi- 
cal analysis of Chamouni’s majestic 
vapors. The intellect may be grat- 
ified ; but the pulse of feeling is 
lowered, and the sermon ceases to 
be what it always should be—an 
act of worship. The same remark 
applies to discussions of casuistry 
in the pulpit. Religion operates 
by great principles. It does not re- 
quire that ten thousand fine threads, 
like the hairs of Gulliver, should 
bind the awakened spirit to its place, 
and keep it out of mischief. On 
the contrary, the human conscience 
is perverted by a familiar acquain- 
tance with the varieties of vice, and 
with the precise bounds that sepa- 
rate vice from virtue. Tenderness 
of conscience—a profound sense of 
duty—is a better and a surer guide 
than all the scholastic debates of 
Dens and Liguori, In a word, 
though we live in a critical age, 
the pulpit must not be critical.— 
We need a sublime indefiniteness 
of doctrine and morals—something 
which should remind the soul of 
that immeasurable sphere from 
which it issued, and in which it is 
yet to expatiate—something ana- 
logous to the mysterious nature of 
the soul itself. A more potent vit- 
tue comes forth to heal infirmity, 
from the seamless texture of Christ’s 
garment, than from all the labeled 
drugs and extracts of an ethical 
apothecary. 

In the second particular, the pul- 
pit must not oppose, but give di- 
rection to, the humanitarian spirit. 
The preacher should share in the 
hopes and fears of his people. The 
heart of a brother must not be 
chilled by the robes of his office — 
Nor must they hide his own indi- 
viduality. If manhood should not 
have our worship, let manhood win 
our reverence in the sacred desk. 
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Let the preacher express his own 
personal convictions. It is not ab- 
stract truth, or logical truth, which 
produces the etfect contemplated by 
the pulpit, but truth united to hu- 
man nature in given instances, and 
thus affecting human nature in all. 
So important is this last element, 
that even the books of inspiration 
bear the ineffaceable trace of the 
human hands by which they were 
recorded. Like Aaron’s rod that 
budded, so the sweet lyre of David, 
and the broken chain of Paul, are 
shrined in the ark of the covenant. 
By a sacred mystery, revelation 
everywhere typifies what it was 


given to produce—the union of 


man with God. And preaching, 
which is also a divine proclamation, 
has value in just the measure of its 
harmony with this divine arrange- 
ment. There is a certain indescrib- 
able power of persuasion in truth, 
mediated and humanized. The 
water, when drawn from the sandy 
well, may not be so pure as when 
it falls in its freshness, pressed from 
the cloud fleeces of the sky; but 
how much sweeter, as it comes to 
our lips in the dripping bucket, 
touched with clay and draped with 
velvet mosses! It was a divine 
wisdom that committed this trea- 
sure to earthen vessels. Do we fail 
to recognize it, when a minister is 
put, as it were, on his free agency 
before us? The community of life 
makes his religious feeling to affect 
our souls like a new revelation. 
III. What now is the relation of 
the pulpit to the Scrence of the 


Age? To a certain extent, antag 
onistic. For science is apt to for- 


get that a fallacy underlies her 
name—that she is not the only, or 
the highest knowledge. She is 
prone to leave her sphere of labo- 
rious investigation, and of earnest 
thought, and wander away until she 
is lost in the unknown regions of 
speculation. She is apt to forget 
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that she herseif is degraded to the 
base service of ambition, luxury, 
covetousness, and sophistry, when 
she refuses to attend in the train of 
virtue and religion. The history 
of the last fifty years shows fhat we 
draw no fancy sketch. How ag- 
gressive has been the spirit of 
science! From the days of Rous- 
seau, how frequently have the laws 
of nature been opposed to revela- 
tion and to Providence! As if the 
great Being, who made the mind, 
had no right or power to instruct 
it; and the nature which bears every- 
where the imprint of a divine hand, 
were now beyond its control ! 

Let it, therefore, be distinctly 
stated, that religion las its place on 
solid ground. It cannot be over- 
thrown, or even left in the distance, 
by any exertion of human power. 
It may accompany science in her 
highest generalizations, in her most 
obscure and laborious researches, 
and point out everywhere the links 
which unite nature to the throne 
of God. From the pulpit must 
sound the protest against the sep- 
aration of reverent thoughts from 
the great objects of the outward 
world. The idolatrous esteem for 
these objects has ceased, ought to 
have ceased. The sun is no longer 
the greatest of the gods, whose ris- 
ing calls the nations to adore. The 
midnight bow remains; but fallen 
from the hand of the virgin huntress, 
who, in silence, pursued the chase 
through the classic heavens. The 
graceful tree no longer hides the 
coy features of the wood-nymph, 
nor does the Naiad lift her smooth 
and dripping arms out of the crystal 
waters of the fountain. The shad- 
owy host of figures that peopled the 
valleys, hills and skies, surrendered 
their dominion to the oecult causes 
of the middle ages ; and now every 
twilight nook is open to the glare 
of day. Yet, nature is still reverend 
and awful. Its mystic runes have 
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divine meanings still. The taber- 
nacle of God is with men. The af- 
fairs, the objects of the world, are 
significant to the thoughtful mind 
of a creative act in the past, and of 
a new state of things in the future— 
a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.— 

Its exact sciences lead to infinity ; 
and there is no infinite but God.— 
The admirable groups of starry 
hieroglyphs engraved upon the arch 
of heaven, express but one name— 
the name of Him whose temple is 
the universe. The laws which de- 
ploy their forces, the innumerable 
forms of instinct and adaptation 
which exist, upon the surface of the 
globe—attest creative power and 
wisdom, and perpetual rule. And 
when we penetrate below, its layers 
and fossils reveal successive epochs, 
following in their order the gres at 
acts of ‘the creative drama with 
which revelation begins. The earth, 
down to its centre, is an illustrated 
commentary on the first chapter of 
the Bible. And what an amazing 
correspondence exists between the 
outward and the inward world !— 
From its lowest foundation stone, 
that symbolizes the cold, hard heart 
of a lost creature, to the remotest 
star, that, ever shining in its high 
vault, sets forth the inextinguisha- 
ble glory of a creature redeemed, is 
not all nature full of the types of 
man? Its evils reflect a fallen and 
sinful state. Its innocent enjoy- 
ments—its providential blessings— 
are the pledges of a more auspi- 
cious future. What, indeed, is the 
undertaking of the most important 
of the sciences—I refer to medi- 
cine—but to discover in nature the 
shadows of redemption? These 
connections—these illustrations of 
Bible morality and theology—these 
memorials of departed ages—these 
prophecies of time to come—the 
pulpit is set to interpret. We do 
not mean that it should be surren- 
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dered to natural religion. But in 
an age, when every material sys- 
tem is in array against christianity, 
it has become necessary that some 
scientific culture should grace the 
sacred desk—that the preacher 
should cultivate a living sympathy 
with all that is beautiful and ma- 


jestic in creation—and that, rather 


by illustration than by argument, 
he should show that a substantial 
unity exists in the revelations and 
the works of God. It need not be 
that Society, in all the coming cen- 
turies, should make an advance 
without seeing a law-giver, a pro- 
phet. an apostle, in its front. Let it 
not journey over the wilderness 
without the pillar of cloud and 
flame ! 

IV. Finally: The relation of the 
pulpit to the Pourrics of an Age, 
is clearly shown in the Divine word. 


It is an indirect relation. Preach- 
ing must make its appeal, not to 


masses, as such—but to individual 


judgments and consciences ; and it 


must operate upon civil society by 
direct precepts—never by remote 
inferences. Modern reform, as it 
is called, neglects both these prin- 
ciples; and the recent commenda- 
tion of Sharp’s rifles from the pul- 
pit, has shown what licentious ex- 
cesses are possible, when these con- 
servative restraints of preaching are 
thrown off. 

The true function of the pulpit 
is, in a certain sense, to mediate 
between the governors and the gov- 
erned. On the one hand, it pro- 
claims the equality of men before 
a divine tribunal, and their blood 
relationship ; and so moderates the 
rigors and assails the abuses of des- 
potism. On the other hand, it pro- 
claims the divine ordinance of the 
ruling power ; and so curbs the ag- 
gressive spirit of democracy. In 
this changeful epoch, when society 
oscillates between the political ex- 
tremes of subserviency and anarchy, 
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the influence of the pulpit must be 
exercised in conserving the true 
medium. The invisible hand of re- 
ligion must grasp the helm, as the 
ship of state urges her perilous way 
between Scylla and Charybdis. We 
say invisible, because religion can- 
not ostensibly assume the conduct 
of public affairs. The preacher must 
resign to the politician the vindica- 
tion of civil rights, for his own of- 
fice relates to civil duties. This 
distinction, plain as it is, needs yet 
to be acknowledged in lands, where 
national and religious liberty has 
become historic. We need, in the 
pulpit, neither a courtier nor a 
demagogue ; but a man who ad- 
dresses and represents all classes, 
We assemble to hear the ambassa- 
dor of that high Potentate, by whom 
kings reign and peoples prosper.— 
We give audience to a herald, sent 
to announce, but not in his own 
name, the true doctrines of authori- 
ty and liberty. Both—he will say, 
if he discharges his office faithfully 
—both are of the nature of a trust. 
Having a special regard to the ten- 
dencies of the times, he will insist 
that liberty is not license—is not 
the right to do as we please. Tak- 
ing as a text that profound sen- 
tence of Christ, “If the Son make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed,” 
he will pour from the Gospel trump 
a nobler word than ever issued from 
the lips of the sage of Monticello, 
Will not this be the burden of the 
strain? The perfection of outward 
liberty is the state in which we can 
best discharge our duties; inward 
liberty is the cordial consent to the 
duties of our state. It is the en- 
franchisement of the human will 
from the determining, absolute 
power of external objects, or of in- 
ternal passions, It is the transla- 
tion of the soul from the natural to 
the moral sphere—a change which 
involves indeed the principle of po- 
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litical progress—but of which po- 
litical progress is a mere incident. 
It is the elevation of the fieree and 
sensual passions of the populace to 
aims noble and beautiful ; it is the 
repression of the pride and luxury of 
greatness ; it is the thrilling sense 
of human brotherhood. Thus does 
religion reconcile the power of the 
ruler and the spirit of the free. 

We blush to think how greatly 
what is known as the pulpit of re- 
form, has failed of its political fune- 
tion—how unquestioningly it has 
accepted the infidel definition of 
freedom—how heartily it has co- 
operated in the removal of every 
moral quality from the greatest of 
religious blessings—how it has it- 
self inscribed upon the tawdry ban- 
ners of the hustings that sacred 
name which has no reality, except 
as it is written by a divine finger 
upon the individual soul —how, 
first making freedom a purely civil 
interest, the synonyme of a muni- 
cipal state without restraint, with- 
out dependence, without direction, 
it has then made freedom licen- 
tiousness, and turned the oceanic 
tide of popular excitement against 
the powers that God has ordained. 
Alas! we have reason to repeat the 
lament of Cato: Jam pridem equi- 
dem nos vera rerum vocabula amis- 
mus!* Certainly the text of the 
Bible is quite different from this 
Jacobin warery. The one code, 
whose wisdom is unerring, and 
whose authority time cannot im- 
pair, pronounces a slave to be free, 
when, his outward condition re- 
maining unchanged, he has become 
a king and a priest to God by the 
anointing of the Spirit. And it 
pronounces the vicious to be a 
bondman, even though he stands 
upon the highest platform of re- 
publican ambition, or feels coursing 
through his veins the pride of a 
whole dynasty of kings. 
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We crave leave to add a final re- 
mark concerning the great change 
which has taken place in the rela- 
tions subsisting between the pulpit 
and the masses. Once the Church 
contained the nation. A nominal 
christianity gave to men of every 
character the interest of partisans 
in ecclesiastical affairs. To the re- 
ligion from which they derived re- 
pute, and which became theirs by 
inheritance, they returned their out- 
ward service. Often rebellious 
against the precepts of the Church 
—often sceptical of the doctrines of 
the Church—they yet gave their 
support to its organization. This 
general conformity, which, by a 
fallacy of terms, has been urged as 
an argument for the unity and truth 
of many historic establishments, 
was simply a confusion of all reli- 
gious distinctions. It could not but 
act directly upon the pulpit. The 
divine energy being supposed to 
exercise its transforming power in 
the case of all who submitted to the 
sacred festivals and rites of Re- 
demption, the object of the preacher 
was to perpetuate the observance of 
forms, to deepen the impressiveness 
of solemn pageants, and thus to 
nurse a spiritual life which was al- 
ready supposed to exist. The ser- 
mon was quite as artificial as the 
light that streamed through the 
stained windows of the sanctua- 
ry. It was of less importance 
than liturgic displays. Yet there 
was an official authority, attend- 
ing its delivery, which constrain- 
ed silence, if it did not conquer 
scepticism, 

Has the pulpit gained or lost in 
effect since those days? In some 
respects, it has lost. Its accents 
are no longer unquestioned, Itsmag- 
isterial influence is less than in those 
ages when it was in strict alliance 
with the civil power. It must, 
however, be admitted to have gain- 
ed more. Its sphere has been en- 
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larged, embracing now the begin- 
nings, as well as the progress, of 
the spiritual life—conversion, as 
well as edification—principles, as 
well as positive institutions. As 
men avow their doubts more frank- 
ly, preaching has become more di- 
rect, practical and efficient. The 
genuine friends of the Gospel, like 
elements having a natural affinity, 
and now freed from foreign ad- 
mixtures, have entered into a more 
perfect combination. And we can- 
not but regard this circumstance 
as an advantage; that the pulpit, 
having lost its merely conventional 
repute, must now rely upon the 
power of truth, and the authority 
of the Great Teacher. We do not 
tremble for its influence, now that 
murmurs have waked in the aisles 
of old cathedrals—now that, in- 
stead of the suppliant bending with 
clasped hands and streaming eyes 
before the crucifix, the inquirer 
stands, the light of thought flash- 
ing from his eye—now that the 
pew spreads over the space once 
open to the pealing notes of the 
organ—now that the simple and 
childish race of worshippers has 
given place to men—now that 
religion operates no longer by the 
dead mechanism of state churches, 
but by voluntary associations, by 
the power of love and enthusiasm, 
of admiration, sympathy and grati- 
tude. These are the instruments 
and the signs of a greater power 
than the pulpit ever before has ex- 
erted. We rejoice to recognize 
them—yet not alone for the pul- 
pit’s and the preacher’s sake. The 
age has its appointed conflict, as 
omens frequent and signal presage. 
The christian host is summoned, 
not as of yore, against the alien 
and the infidel, but to an intestine 
war. The struggle for liberty and 
life, such as took place beneath the 
battlements of Poictiers, and by 
the sounding shores of Lepanto, 
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must be supplanted by the struggle We rejoice in witnessing the change 
for social order—for domestic vir- of ecclesiastical politics, because it 
tue—for a pure faith—for an in- assures us of the approaching and 
telligible, yet infinite philosophy. universal triumphs of the Gospel. 


A WINTRY NIGHT. 


The world is still as the stars that weep 
On the dreaming waves of the ocean deep, 
And the quiet moan of the winds alone 

Is the only sound that is not asleep. 


The trees are rugged and bare and tall, 
And the dead leaf gives no sound at all; 

I would not know that it trembled so 
But its shadow moves on the moonlit wall. 


Oh naked tree! I pity thee now, 

There are some hearts as reft as thou; 

Oh dried-up leaf! there’s a wintry grief 
That burns the brain till it wrinkles the brow. 


Where the naked boughs are widely spread 
A young bird sits, and he may be dead, 

For he does not sing and his folded wing 

Is still as the leaf above his head. 


Poor bird! it is no uncommon sight 

To behold one who sings for another's delight, 
When that song is done, depart alone, 

In the cheerless blasts of a wintry night. 


Come here, sweet Forsaken! The present may be 
As bare as the boughs on yon desolate tree— 


To-night is of sorrow—to-morrow—to-morrow 
May bring something brighter for thee and for me. 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


NO. 


You last heard from me, (if 
you have received my last letter,) 
as I was steaming slowly through 
the smooth Aigean, along the low 
shores of the Trojan _ plain.— 
The grass-grown tumuli of three 
heroes, were the only landmarks 
that this celebrated spot presented 
to us; a crowd of wind mills, and 
here, and there two miserable Turk. 
ish villages, were all that broke the 
monotony of the broad green un- 
dulating plain. The sea itself was 
as smooth as it behooves the an- 
cient cradle of the infant commerce 
of the world to be;—when seated 
in the cabin of our heavy French 
steamer, we could scarcely discover 
that we were in motion at all. The 
islands socelebrated in ancient song 
and fable, surrounded us on every 
hand. They were limestone rocks 
emerging abruptly from the sea, 
and rising for the most part into 
mountainous summits and ridges. 
Barren in appearance, we remarked 
only here and there a few trees, 
while generally a scanty herbage, 
assisted in the more inaccessible 
places by low scrubby mountain 
shrubs, was all that covered the 
nakedness of their precipitous sides, 
or relieved the baldness of their 
crumbling cliffs. The sun set over 
Mount Athos, which loomed up 
faintly in the distance, just after we 
had passed the Southern extremity 
of Lesbos. When it next rose, we 
were entering the port of the Pi- 
reus, and a few minutes after, I 
was safely landed on Attic soil. 
Here I found myself immediately 
engaged with the emissaries of the 
Custom House in one of the warm- 
est struggles that it was ever my 
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misfortune to excite. A crowd of 
quick, eager Greeks surrounded me, 
and pulling at my carpet-bag de- 
manded bribes. I had no contra- 
band articles, and resolved rather 
to perish by my baggage, than to 
pay one Lepton. They refused to 
search, and refused to let me pass 
and I called on the Gods of their 
ancestors to witness that I would 
give no Backsish. But how could 
I call for justice on the spot where 
I stood, with the bust of Alcibiades 
before me, and the grave of The- 
mistocles in sight. Greek subtlety 
at length prevailed, and after an 
hour’s conflict 1 found myself free, 
but not without having paid double 
the amount of the required bribe 
for the transportation of my lug- 
gage from place to place during 
the shifting scenes of the coutest. 
And I was fain to throw myself 
into a carriage and bid the coach- 
man drive me to Athens. But my 
troubles were not at an end; while 
the flush of excitement was still on 
me, and ere we had made three 
miles, not half the distance, my 
man drew up at a grog-shop and 
requested me to treat himself and 
his two friends, whom he had 
mounted beside him on the box. 
I was hesitating when one of the 
fellows calls the bar-keeper by 
name, crying out—Ahreestidae ! 
At the name of this just man I 
yielded, as the confederates of Dolos 
did of old;—paid for drinks, and 
drove on. Half an hour-more over 
a smooth turnpike brought me to 
Athens. 

I have seen no place where the 
beauties of the surrounding scenery 
assist classical ruins in so high a 
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degree as at Athens. Two ranges 
of mountains running at right an- 
gles to each other shut in the plain 
of Athens to the inland. On the 
third side the mountainous island 
of Salamis, the port of the Pirzus, 
the high coast of Argos and nu- 
merous islands, allow the ocean 
horizon to be seen only through a 
narrow opening. Most conspicuous 
in this triangular shaped plain, rises 
the Acropolis; an elliptical table 
rock, whose precipitous sides reach 
an elevation of more than 200 feet 
above the surrounding country.— 
Near one-fourth of its top is covered 
by the Parthenon, beyond question 
the most splendid specimen of Ar- 
chitectural art, that antiquity has 
bequeathed to us. Although the 
frieze and entablature of the sides are 
in ruins, and most of the inner wall 
has fallen, still thirty-two of the 
forty-six surrounding columns, of 
Pentilican marble, of purest Doric, 
thirty-four feet high and six feet in 
diameter at the base, are standing ; 
and the majestic western pediment, 
with its double colonnade, still over- 
looks the Bema, the Agora, and the 


Areopagus. To the right of the 
Parthenon, is the small marble 


temple of the Erectheum ; it is of 
later date than the former, and oc- 
cupies the site of the wooden tem- 
ple raised by Erectheus to preserve 
the sacred olive, and to commemo- 
rate the spot where Minerva pro- 
duced it in his contest with Nep- 
tune, for the honor of tutelar di- 
vinity to the new city. Two of its 
three porches preserve their [onic 
columns, and the six Caryatides 
which support the third, are almost 
perfect. The whole surface of the 
ground is everywhere covered with 
the marble frusta of columns, huge 
fragments of walls, and heavy en- 
tablatures. The Rock is surmount- 
ed by an encircling wall, displaying 
specimens of mural structure, which 
illustrate the art during a period 
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of 5,000 years, embracing the Cy- 
clopean, Cimonian, middle age, and 
Turkish of the last century. The 
ascent to the Acropolis can now, as 
of old, be effected only through the 
Prophylia of Pericles, at the west- 
ern end of the hill. The marble 
columns, portals, and steps, of this 
magnificent structure, still enable 
the architect to restore it in all its 
details. From this place the eye 
wanders over the most remarkable 
spots in Athenian history. A lit- 
tle to the South of sunset are the 
three ancient ports and the Rock of 
Salamis ; a little to the north of it, 
is a grove of olives some two miles 
away, stretching from the sea to 
the hills; they flourish on the soil 
where the sages of the academy 
conversed, and are doubtless linear 
descendants of those very trees un- 
der whose shades they reclined.— 
Immediately beneath, the narrow 
valley of the Agora slopes away 
from the Acropolis, and is shut 
closely on the north and south, by 
the hills of the Arcopagus, and the 
Pnuyx. No monument marks the 
Agora; it was afield of golden 
wheat as [saw it. Sixteen worn 
steps are cut in the hard rock up 
to the rough naked summit of the 
Areopagus. The triclinium, like- 
wise hewn in the stone, whence the 
judges condemned Socrates aud lis- 
tened to Paul, alone marks the 
place where the celebrated court 
held its sittings. On the Pnyx 
facing the Agora and the Areopa- 
gus, a wall sliced out of the rocky 
hill-side attracts the eye—about the 
middle of its length stands the Be- 
ma, a large block of limestone pro- 
jecting from the wall, and ap- 
proached on its three sides by flights 
of stone steps. This is not the 
Bemaof Pericles and Themistocles; 
that may still be seen some twenty 
yards higher up near the summit 
of the hill. The more modern one 
was built purposely lower down by 
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the Thirty Tyrants, who feared lest 
the view of Salamis and the sea 
which the old Bema commanded, 
reminding the Athenians of the 
days of their glory and freedom, 
might tempt them to rebel even 
while listening to their harangues. 
Looking over the Areopagus, and 
towards its western extremity, you 
see the beautiful and almost perfect 
Doric temple, built to receive the 
remains of Theseus. 

Walking now across the Acrop- 
olis in its longest’ diameter to its 
eastern extremity, you have the 
other features of the Panorama be- 
fore you. The bees which are 
sucking the wild flowers that flour- 
ish around you, wing their honied 
flight to Hymettus, which shuts out 
the eastern horizon. Between, 
trickles the Ilyssus, almost within 
a stone’s throw of the Acropolis. A 
short quarter of amileup the stream 
and due east from us, is the site of 
the Lyceum of Aristotle—do you 
see it? No! The royal gardens 
of “ Otho the brainless,” hide the 
spot. A hundred yards further 
down, is where Socrates stretched 
himself in the shade to listen to the 
grass-hoppers, and to commence 
his dialogue with Phaedrus. Still 
further down, and before the eye 
reaches the stream, it is arrested by 
fourteen columns fifty-five feet in 
height, and of the Corinthian order. 
This is all that remains of the tem- 
ple of Jove, with two surrounding 
colonnades of hundred and 
twenty columns. Itsounded strange- 
ly to me to hear the Athenians 
date events by the ruin of these 
monuments. I heard one tell an- 
other a day or two since, “ Oh no, 
not so long ago as that, it was the 
year when the column fell in the 
temple of Jupiter.” Quite near us 
on the southeastern foot of the 
Acropolis, is the site of the theatre 
of Euripides, Sophocles and Aristo- 
phanes. These, and the rocky peak 
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of Lycabettus, rising about a mile 
to the north, where the clouds of 
Aristophanes rested as they moved 
away from Athens to the more dis- 
tant range of Mount Parnes, fill up 
the catalogue of what is to be seen 
of ancient Athens. Such are its 
principal ruins, and their site is one 
of peculiar and surpassing beauty. 
From a broad plain shut in by the 
mountains and the sea, covered with 
fields of luxuriant grain, dotted here 
and there with Olive groves, vine- 
yards, and country residences, rise 
near the centre, in a cluster, five 
hills, each presenting a different and 
at the same time a most striking 
and peculiar appearance. With an 
atmosphere whose bright sunbeams 
and crystalline clearness is only 
equalled by our own Southern sky, 
while the rich blue of wave and 
mountain rivals Italy itself. 
Modern Athens too has claims of 
no ordinary character upon our in- 
terest. Twenty- five years ago it 
contained but one habitable house. 
Now, it reaches from the Northern 
foot ofthe Acropolis nearly to Mount 
Lycabettus—a thriving town with 
broad streets, well built houses, and 
a population of thirty-two thousand 
souls. And it is no mean capital 
of a people, who, within thirty years, 
have achieved one of the most glo- 
rious struggles for Independence 
that history records. The facility 
with which rude nations are en- 
dowed with civilization is a strik- 
ing feature in our age, and nowhere 
is it more fully illustrated than in 
Greece. Not a generation ago the 
Greeks were a race of bandits, in- 
habiting the fastnesses of the moun- 
tains, and yielding unwilling sub- 
mission to a military despotism. oe 
Education and the arts of civiliza- 
tion were unknown, while even jus- 
tice was administered, by a set of 
ignorant superstitious priests, only 
through the tolerance of their 
Turkish masters. The Acropolis 
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was occupied by a Turkish garri- 
son, and the commander used to 
amuse himself after dinner, by prac- 
, ticing his guns at the Christian 
churches in the surrounding plain. 
Indeed it was while engaged in this 
exercise that he set fire to his mag- 
azine in the Parthenon, and blew 
up a large portion of that magnifi- 
cent structure, killing at the same 
time himself and a great number of 
his troops. Now, Greece has taken 
her position among the nations of 
the earth. The bandits are num- 
bered ; they are 17 to 1,000,000 of 
industrious civilized people. A 
regularly administered government 
has opened, and is opening roads 
which bring the remoter districts 
into easy and safe communication 
with the towns, which are spring- 
ing up on every hand. Artand com- 
merce are flourishing ; Athens pos- 
sesses a library of 60,000 volumes, 
and education is being widely dif- 
fused. Foremost among those who 
have advanced the cause of educa- 
tion, stand our compatriots the Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hill, an Episcopalian 
Clergyman and his wife. They 
opened a female school here twenty- 
five odd years since, which has met 
with the most complete success.— 
Several hundreds of the best wives 
and mothers in Greece, including 
the ladies of the court, and almost 
all those who move in the most in- 
fluential society, owe their educa- 
tion to these excellent persons.— 
The great importance, and the im- 
mense benefit, arising to a forming 
state of society from such a cause as 
this, cannot be too highly estima- 
ted. Still the advent of civilization 
has produced phenomena in Greece 
of a sadder interest to those who 
would study the formation of a peo- 

le. Steam and the printing press 
lies excited movements in the 
minds of these once simple people 
not less powerful than that love of 
country and of freedom, for which 
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they have done somuch. Nowhere 
are there so many and such con- 
flicting parties in religion and pol- 
itics as in Athens. Religiously, 
the inhabitants of the city itself are 
nearly divided between sceptics, em- 
bracing all the varieties from down- 
right Atheism to simple infidelity 
on the one hand, and blind attach- 
ment to the forms and superstitions 
of the Greek Church on the other. 
Indeed the Greek Church stands al- 
most equally removed in point of 
the forms of belief, and excess of 
superstition, from the Catholics and 
the Mahomedans. The general 
amount of enlightenment among its 
teachers, with some noble excep- 
tions, is probably the same as that 
with which the mass of Christians 
in the third and fourth centuries 
were endowed. Indeed their di- 
minutive temples into which you 
must stoop to enter, and whose 
roofs you may touch with vour hand, 
and the filthy priests with matted 
locks and appareled like Caryatids, 
remind one of the days of the Cat- 
acombs. But | am touching ona 
great and grave subject; still let 
me add, look to it. From Italy to 
China, men’s minds are deeply en- 
gaged with the all absorbing topic 
of religion. Roused too, as history 
shows, they are more powerfully in- 
fluenced by their religious feeling 
than any other people under the 
sun, 

The Greeks are fine looking 
men, tall, well built, with a martial 
bearing, and graceful in all their 
movements. ‘There is an action in 
their gait and air, which belongs to 
thorough breds. They are fond of 
dress, and the Albanian points to 
the pattern of his kirtle, grieves and 
jacket, sculptured on the frieze of 
the Parthenon. Perhaps this is 
the solitary instance of a style of 
dress which has endured in all its 
essentials for 2,500 years. The wo- 
men would be remarked for their 
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beauty, which is assisted by the 
elegant corsage, and the red cap 
with the long gold tassel, which 
supplies the place of a bonnet.— 
They are seldom seen in public. 
But my time does not allow me 
to remain any longer in Greece with 
you for the present. I must beg 
you to take your map and place 
your finger upon the Piraus.— 
Thence moving it across the Saro- 
nic gulf, crossing the Isthmus of 
Corinth, going down the gulf of 
Corinth, hence turning north, and 
winding through the Ionian Islands, 
and along the coast near Astium, 
you will reach the Island of Corfu, 
off the coast of Epirus. Here 
I landed from one of Lloyd’s 
steamers the afternoon of the third 
day. The beauty of the Island of 
Corfu might of itself have formed 
a good excuse for the long rest 
which Ulysses took there, when re- 
counting the adventures of his ten 
years’ wanderings. Several ranges 
of snow capped mountains rising 
out of the bluest, calmest, sea I ever 
saw, form a crescent shaped island. 
The extremities of this crescent run 
to within a couple of miles or less 
of the mountains of the coast of 
Epirus, thus forming a spacious bay 
some thirty-five miles in length, by 
twelve broad. You can hardly im- 
agine the deep clear blue of this 
sea. M says it lookslike liquid 
Lapis Layulis. The town of Corfu 
is situated near the middle of the 
Crescent, and even without its bay 
or mountains, would be remarkable 
for the curious precipitous lime- 
stone Rock which shuts it in from 
the water. The Island is covered 
with orchards, luxuriant fields of 
wheat, and extensive olive groves. 
The olive, which is of a dusty silver 
green, and usually a very ugly bush 
tree, here attains the size of a fine 
forest tree. The fétes of the ascen- 
sion, the grand holiday in the island, 
took place while we were there. I 
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went out into the country to attend, 
and especially to see a curious old 
dance called the Romaika with 
which it is celebrated. It is danced 
on the grass under the shade of the 
olive trees, and you would be sur- 
prised to see how these people have 
preserved this stiff old merry-go- 
round for 3,000 years, while the 
rest of the civilized world must have 
a new dance with the most compli- 
cated figures and difficult steps 
every few months. The music is 
made by a single fiddle, and is so 
low that if you stand in the crowd 
opposite the fiddler you can barely 
hear it. I should say the tunes 
were played on a gamut of three 
notes, one for the commencing 
flourish, one for the tune itself, and 
the other to wind up on. The fid- 
dier and dancers stand in a circle 
formed by the crowd. The latter 
consist of eight or ten women mov- 
ing in single file around the circle : 
they hold on to each other by hand- 
kerchiefs passed from hand to hand ; 
they neither move their limbs nor 
bodies, but make only a small bal- 
anceé step with their feet, while all 
the time they seem deeply impressd 
with the solemnity of the occasion ; 
the strictest decorum is observed, 
and they do not allow themselves a 
sly glance to the right or left, much 
less a smile, This file is lead by a 
man in his stocking feet, who makes 
up for the stiffness of his partners, 
by the most violent exertions, jump- 
ing up, whirling round, throwing 
his arms about, and inventing a new 
and astonishing step every time the 
bow is drawn. He too, as well as 
the fiddler, and every one present, 
looks as serious as though he were 
engaged in the most important bus- 
iness of life. I believe it is the very 
dance described by Plutarch as in- 
vented by Theseus, when he landed 
with Ariadne in Greece, on his re- 
turn from Crete. I think tooitis the 
same which I sawtwo hundred -ag- 
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ged Bulgarians dancing before the 
Sultan at Constantinople. The name 
would seem to indicate that it was 
of Roman origin. However all these 
nations from Italy to the Danube, 
forgetful of their now great Past, 
and of the dark and bloody vicis- 
situdes which they have since ex- 
perienced, remember the period 
of Roman supremacy, and if you 
ask one of them to what nation he 
belongs, he answers with pride, Ro- 
maikoi—I am a Roman. 

Although the majority of the 
people speak Italian, the officiai 
language is the Greek, and we went 
to the legislature and listened to 
discussions in that tongue. 

While I remember it, let me say 
that I hear everywhere that you on 
the other side ofthe world, area rea- 
dy born nation of fillibusters. They 
assert that this arises from the very 
state of things with you, where every 
man is forced to form some com- 
prehensive notions concerning the 
origin and conduct of government ; 
or, in other words, that having too 
many sovereigns among you to 
govern one country, you are forced 
to export them for foreign consump- 
tion. If their reports be true, turn 
your backs upon Central America 
and its hybrid population, and send 
three sovereigns here, one for Sicily, 
one for the Ionian Isles, and one for 
Greece. They will find there these 
peoples possessed of every advan- 
tage of climate, soil, and position, 
ready to declare their independence, 
and under proper leadership to 
maintain it against the world. Two 
Pepins and a Charlemagne (and the 
thing has never yet been done with 
less) each with one of these king- 
doms, might found dynasties there- 
in, who, commanding the mediter- 
ranean, holding Russia at bay, and 
maintaining the balance of power 
between Asia and Europe, might at 
no distant day become the political 
pivot of the world. 


After a long delay our steamer 
came, and we crossed over to Brun- 
discum on the Italian coast. After 
a short halt we proceeded towards 
Ancona, and stopped on the fol- 
lowing morning, at a small village, 
to take on board the Prince of Sy. 
racuse, (brother to the king of Na- 
ples,) his two sisters, their husbands, 
a couple of noblemen, and a large 
suite of servants. The last men- 
tioned were so much the most re- 
spectable looking, that we at first 
took them for the royal personages, 
and it was with some difficulty that 
we were undeceived. The Prince 
of Syracuse is a bluff, good natured 
looking man, of middle age, a little 
bald, a somewhat stout figure, and 
wears a bushy sandy colored beard. 
Ile had on checked pantaloons, 
slouch hat, flush colored vest, with 
a heavy gold fob chain. He al- 
ways made his appearance with a 
very large cigar, the smoke of 
which issuing gently, slowly, and 
continuously from his lips and nose, 
evidently afforded very great satis- 
faction to the Royal putter. His 
sisters were coarse, clumsy, vulgar 
looking, square-built women, with 
faces covered with deep red 
splotches. As for their lords, the 
two Spanish Princes, I must confess 
I was shocked at their appearance. 
They were small men, each with a 
gameeye. The younger was knock- 
kneed, there was a sinister squint 
on his splotched, unshaven visage, 
and what with his wide awake sail- 
or’s pea. jacket and soiled shirt, he 
presented such an ensemble as 
——. The other was a grizzly 
little fellow, with a diseased spine and 
hump-shouldered, but at least more 
respectable in his apparel than the 
former. They all seemed very am- 
iable—the princesses visiting their 
maid servants, who were sea-sick in 
the forward cabin, and the princes 
promenading the deck with their 
valets. The Prince of Syracuse 
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with the affability of a well-to-do 
planter, conversed with almost eve- 
ry one on board, took a photograph 
of a Turkish passenger, and when I 
offered him his chair, which I had 
taken by mistake, he politely refused 
to take it—returning me his thanks 
in four languages in a breath. 

We landed at Ancona, and cross- 
ed over to Sienna with a Vetturino, 
traveling /seventy-four hours with 


an allowance of three hours in the 
twenty-four for sleep. If you come 
to Italy never take a Vetturino— 
post it, or walk—and which ever 
you do, carry your pocket full of 
coppers, and give freely to the beg- 
gars, in order that for fifty cents a 
day (travelers note the cost of every- 
thing) you may have your way 
brightened by smiles, prayers, and 
blessings. 


A PRISON SCENE. 


(A Fragment.) 


The night is dim, the starry watch-fires fail, 
The boding clouds troop by in spectral guise, 


The embers on our cheerless hearth are pale, 


And sweet! I cannot see thy loving eyes ; 


I only feel them burning through the gloom, 


I only know thy loving presence nigh 


By the low burden of a prescient sigh, 


Forerunning my sad doom. 


Draw near my love, and let me clasp once more, 

Once more, and for the last, last time on earth 

Thy lily hand; my own is dark with gore, 

And yet, thou shrink’st not ; Danger, Doubt, and Dearth 
The tempest of thy mighty love hath swept 

Back from the path through which our Fates have led, 
And though to-morrow’s eve shall find me dead, 


I shall not sleep—unwept! 





NATIONAL DECAY. 


A People whose true life is inthe Past 

Whose fame is buried in ancestral tombs, 

Cold as their ancient ashes ; no fresh blooms 
Of vigorous manhood have sprung up, and cast 
A grateful shadow on the desert vast 


Of present degradation! 
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ISABEL, A 


Of all the female portraits paint- 
ed by the divine brush of the poet, 
there are few so ethereally beau- 
tiful, yet so entirely human, as those 
that start out from the canvass of 
Tennyson. He is among poets what 
Raffaelle is among painters. We 
know of no gallery of female love- 
liness more charming than his; and 
none that so richly repays a walk 
through its pictured corridors. 

Byron has painted gorgeous pic- 
tures of woman in the bright aurora 
of her youth, and the more matured 
charms of developed loveliness ; he 
has thrown around her a halo warm 
and glowing; he has bathed her 
in the hues of an eastern clime. His 
pictures are beautiful, with their 
depth of light and shade, their 
glowing tints, their Oriental splen- 
dor. They are rich paintings, hung 
up in gorgeous frames, to be looked 
at admiringly, but not sympatheti- 
cally, for they seldom have their 
archetype in human nature; the 
entire range of our acquaintance 
cannot furnish us with a Medora, 
or a Gulnare. 

On the other hand, almost every 
picture of Tennyson has its original. 
What more life-like than the “re- 
vered Isabel,” the representative of 
“perfect wifehood ?” On the calm 
brow the locks are parted 


“Madonna wise on either side her head ;” 
the eyes are 


“Not down dropt norover bright, but fed 

With the clear pointed flame of chas- 
tity ;” 

on the sweet lips perpetual reigns 


“The summer calm of golden charity.” 

The silver flow of her accents is 
“very low;” it wins its way with 
“extreme gentleness”—gentleness 
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that rare combination of “a 


thorough edged intellect,” yet in Is- 
abel most harmoniously blended. 


‘‘ A courage to endure and to obey,— 
A hate of gossip, parlance and of sway, 
Crown’d Isabel, through all her placid 


The queen of marriage, a most perfect 
wife.” 

We know of no female portrait, 
which for finish and delicacy of 
touch, surpasses this; it isa perfect 
picture of a “ perfect woman, nobly 
planned.” Here is intellect with- 
out eccentricity or pedantry; dig- 
nity without coldness or reserve ; 
the genius to command, and yet the 
“courage to obey ;” prudence in 
speech, without taciturnity ; a house- 
keeper with “ accents very low ”— 
a mistress that loves not sway— 
and, “ mystery of mysteries,” a wo- 
man with “a hate of gossip par- 
lance.” Look at her from every 
point of view, and you cannot de- 
tect one dimming speck of littleness. 
No impatient gestures—no fretting 
over inconsiderable trifles—no way- 
ward moods mar the beautiful sereni- 
ty of her life. Charity plants a tender 
smile on her lips—that charity 
which neither thinketh nor speak- 
eth evil. Charity steeps her words 
in honey-dew: she blackens not 
motives with unkind suspicion, 
or lessens praise with detracting 
“buts.” She knows intimately how 
to part error from crime; she calls 
not indiscretion sin, nor joins in the 
ery of cruel slander. Ifthere is any 
thing her gentle spirit hates, it is 

ossip ; for she knows the injustice, 
the falsehood, the malignity of that 
much petted, yet despicable mon- 
ster. Contemptible Gossip! How 
she despises its “infinitely little 
talk,” its busy interference in other 
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peoples’ matters, its wicked insinua- 
tions ; and how her pure converse 
wings its flight into a clearer, a 
cooler, a more ethereal atmos- 
phere. 

With all her calm dignity, we 
are yet sure of her tender sympa- 
thy ; we feel that she can pity our 
weaknesses, forgive our errors, joy 
in our joys, and descend into the 
deepest depths of our miseries. We 
seek her for counsel, for in that her 
“ words are subtle paced,” they “go 
right to the heart and brain ;” she 
sees things as they are, and not 
through the darkened medium of 
prejudice and passion. 

How deep, how strong flows the 
current of her love, how tender her 
gentle ministry, how unwearied her 
self-forgetting devotion. How meek- 
ly obedient, how reverent, how sub- 
missive to that will whose rightful 
sway she religiously acknowledges. 
Not a bond-woman, not a fettered 
slave, but a willing subject of him 
who received his authority from 
God himself. Bowing gladly to the 
sceptre that heaven placed in his 
hands, she hears echoing from the 
far past a divine voice; rolling 
along the paths of time, it reaches 
her ear—it has reached the ear of 
every daughter of Eve since the day 
the gates of Eden closed heavily 
upon their hinges. All women do 
not recognize the divine in this 
voice; many have not the wish to 
heed it; others hear in it only the 
jarring notes of human discord.— 
But Isabel knows it to be harmony 
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of Heaven’s own making ; she loves 
truthfully, and the radiant crown 
of her married life is unreserved 
obedience. Her will is merged in 
that of another; one-sided truths 
cannot scare her from her sacred 
allegiance. She received the tables 
of the law of her married life from 
the hand of God, and she dashes it 
not impatiently to the earth, be- 
cause she sees chiseled, in charac- 
ters of light, on its pure surface, 
“ obedience.” She heeds not the 
angry clamor for woman's rights 
and perfect equality; she hears the 
strife of words afar off, but echoes 
not the tunelesssound. Like some 
beautiful statue, she stands ona 
lofty height, pure, pale, immova- 
ble, heroically quiet, serenely dig- 
nified. Strong, meek, tender wo- 
man, beautiful in thy passionless 
serenity, charming in thy wifely 
obedience! How does thy “still 
spirit rebuke the wayward, the fret- 
ful, the perverse among women.— 
How peaceful the home where thy 
mild presence dwells; how pleas- 
ant the atmosphere where thy keen 
intellect sports; how bright the 
spot sunned by thy gentle charities; 
how happy the children that call 
thee mother; how blessed the hus- 
band that leans on thy love for sup- 
port, for counsel, for sympathy. A 
purity chastened, finished”—aspi- 
rations heavenward, holy—a love 
deep, tender, constant—a presence 
calm, dignified, serene—a being of 
complete harmony—a pattern wo- 
man—a perfect wife! 
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SCENES IN THE FLORIDA WAR. 


NO. 


After the destruction of Major 
Dade’s command, late in 1835, 
the Indians ravaged the country, 
to the very gates of the St. Augus- 
tine. 

This city itself, seemed in danger, 
until the arrival of the Germans, 
the Washington Volunteers, and 
Light Infantry from Charleston, had 
put it beyond the power of the 
Seminoles to destroy it. Even with 
this addition to the number of its 
defenders, there were some who did 
not feel secure, as was made evi- 
dent during the night alarms, which 
occasionally roused the citizensfrom 
their slumbers. At the period of 
which we write, the fires of the ene- 
my were seen almost nightly by 
those on guard. These fires plain- 
ly showed, that they were engaged 
in the work of destruction on the 
Timoka and Halifax Rivers, and 
were viewed with no little interest 
by those who watched. How strange 
to the Carolinian, thus to tread, 
amidst the ruins of Spain’s old city, 
blockaded, as it were, in an outpost 
on the frontier! 

Called unexpectedly to the field, 
at night crouching with his rifle in 
hand behind a bush or log, watch- 
ing every leaf that moved, listening 
to the slightest sound for his wily 
foe, with the battlements of the old 
Spanish fortress, throwing their dark 
shadows behind them, and the fires 
of the Seminoles reflected from the 
heavens in the distance,it was enough 
to make him wonder whether it 
were not all adream. Anxiety as 
to the movement of the Indians at 
the south, was much increased by 
the fact, that the fate of several 
families was as yet unknown, 

To aid, or rather to bring off, any 
of those who might have made 


I. 


good their defense, a small party of 
Carolina rifles, with some half dozen 
Floridians, had ventured out. 

With this party had gone Dick 
Hardy, a Prairie and Rocky Moun- 
tain hunter of the Kit Carson 
order, and old Ben Wiggins, a mu- 
latto, with probably a dash of In- 
dian blood in his composition. Dick 
was on a visit to his relatives near 
Hamburg, and had volunteered, with 
some fifteen men from that place. 
Ife wanted to keep his hand in and 
perhaps to learn some new “dodge.” 
The truth is, that to be with- 
in “ hear tell” of a war whoop, and 
not start, was to Dick, an impossi- 
bility. The news of Dade’s massa- 
cre no sooner reached his ear, than 
he decided to go West, by the way 
of St. Augustine, Tampa Bay and 
New Orleans. Old Ben was a 
character one rarely meets with.— 
Ilis like could not now be found on 
the Atlantic shores. Reared with 
Indians, as with whites, he was at 
home with either. He had lived 
and hunted with the former, he 
knew their country, their warriors 
and chiefs. Ile had fought them 
at Dunlawton, and was still suffer- 
ing from wounds there received. 

Few of Col. Butler’s, none of Col. 
Brisbane’s regiment will ever forget 
old Ben. 

Among the Floridians, were 
Dummett, Dupont, Canova and 
others. These owned estates in the 
neighborhood, or had relatives who 
were still out. Young Canova was 
urged on by a yet more powerful 
feeling. He was shortly to have 
married a daughter of Maj. H ’s, 
an old veteran of 1812, who had 
determined not to come in, but to 
fight it out. 

Lt. S. commanded the rifles, and 
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led the party. They were drawn 
far beyond the limits of the expe 
pedition, as proposed when they 
started. 

Let us at once enter the bivouac 
of the main party, on the left bank 
of the St. John’s near Volusia. We 
find them in a small opening of 
live oaks, through which the old 
Indian trail led from Volusia. This 
opening contrasted strongly, with 
the dense forest, and undergrowth 
of low palmettoes, which surround- 
ed it. 

Most of the men were stretched 
on the slightly rising ground, either 
fatigued or resting, as if in antici- 
pation of coming labors. All was 
quiet save the low talking of a few 
who were seated around a small 
fire in the centre of the opening. 

“T begin to feel anxious about 
our stall party,” said Lt.{S—. “The 
Indians must have crossed long be- 
fore this, and my orders to Dum- 
mett were to join us here, if they 
did not pass at Spring Gardens, yes- 
terday morning.” 

“ Good orders,” said Dick Hardy, 
“ifthe Indians had not been en- 
cumbered with prisoners. Women 
and children are but slow travelers, 
and I suppose Dummet thought of 
this, as I did, just after he left. I 
think he is right to wait.” 

“T will answer for ummett,” 
said a young Floridian, who had 
served under him. “ He will not 
fight ; his party is too small. His 
business is to get on the trail of the 
Indians who have captured Maj. 
H ’s party, and he will do it.” 

“T am afraid he is rash,” rejoin- 
ed Lt. S—. 

“Tle must be more than that, if 
with six men he would open on two 
hundred. The negroes told us Ya 
Ha Hadjo was of the party—the 
Crazy Wolf never howls with less 
than that number. Badly as Dum- 
mett must feel to see his neighbor's 
wives and children carried past him 
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into the heart of the Indian coun- 
try, my word for it, he will not 
strike until he has our party with 
him.” 

“ What on earth could have in- 
duced the Major to risk his two 
daughters in the country at a time 
like this ?” said Lt. S—. 

“It seems to me very strange,” 

replied the Floridian, “ how any of 
them could hazard it; but the Ma- 
jor’s resolution had roused that of 
his whole neighborhood. Had here- 
mained well,I am inclined to think, 
the Indians would have fared bad- 
ly.” 
" “The Major was a thoroughly 
educated soldier,” said Lt.S—., “such 
an one seldom fails by despising his 
enemy, and Lam told he had strong- 
ly fortified his place.” 

“He had,” said the Floridian, 
“and with hisneighbors and negroes 
his force was strong. They num- 
bered more than we do.” 

“That may be,” observed Dick, 
“but we have no women and chil- 
dren to look after, and as pretty a 
place for a fight or sneak as one 
could wish.” 

“By the way,” continued he, 
“ you ‘said fortified, Sir. Do tell us 
how. The nearest approach 
make to it, is, our forming squares 
with our wagons, and throwing 
down our horses for breast-works 
on the prairies; and bad as it is, 
when it comes to that, I always 
thought it better than being caught 
ina house. With doors and win- 
dows on every side, an Indian would 
hardly thank you for an invitation 
to walk in, unless you lived in a 
block house; and then, in this light- 
wood country, they would burn you 
out in no time. Do tell me then, 
Sir, how a man can hope to defend 
himself in one of our frame houses 
from ten times his number ?” 

“The Major could not fortify his 
dwelling house without sacrificing 
some fine old live oaks near it, 








which he would not do. He there- 
fore only made it secure from a 
sudden attack by palisades, and 
connected it by a covered ditch be- 
low, and a covered way above ground 
with his sugar mill, which was a 
very large frame building about a 
hundred yards distant. This was 
situated in an open field from which 
he had carefully removed everything 
that might conceal an Indian. He 
had surrounded it with a deep ditch, 
into which he could let the water 
from the creek at high tide, and by 
a breastwork. Theangles were bas- 
tioned, so as to rake the faces of the 
breastwork by their fire. Inside of 
this again, he had planted pali- 
sades about fourteen feet high, pierc- 
ed with holes for muskets. These 
formed the backs to his negro cabins, 
and their roofs about ten feet high, 
furnished good places from which 
to fire, the marksmen being pro- 
tected by about four feet of the 
palisades. 

“The lower part of the mill was 
arranged for any of the negroes 
who might be sick, and for some 
ten or a dozen of his male neigh- 
bors. The upper part was prepared 
for the women and children. It 
was well stocked with food for both 
friend and foe ; and the Major had 
sunk a well in the centre of the 
building itself. Now with the mus- 
kets of some forty negroes, several 
of them tolerable shots, and with 
the rifles of eight or ten gentlemen, 
good marksmen, what «lo you say? 
Equal to your prairie practice of 
wagons and horses ?” 

“Better than I should have 
thought,” replied Dick, moving to 
the fire as if to extinguish it. He 
was in the act of doing so when a 
low signal of caution from the sen- 
tinel caught his ear. In an instant 
nothing was to be seen of any of 
the party around the fire ; each had 
sought the shelter of a friendly 
bush or tree. The men resting on 
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the ground scarcely moved. As 
they lay, they were in a manner 
protected by the rising ground, and 
save a slight turn of the head, to 
give the eye a chance to look out- 
ward, or a drawing up of the rifle, 
not a motion had been made. The 
signal of caution had been almost 
instantly replied:to by a lively call 
which brought every man to his 
feet as one of Dummett’s men en- 
tered the circle. 

“T was sure by the slight move- 
ment of the low palmettoes that 
it was an Indian. What made you 
come in so cautiously ?” said the 
sentinel. 

“ Your fire.” 

“ Our fire !” cried a dozen. 

“ Yes, your fire; who would have 
thought a party of white men would 
pass the evening around a fire in the 
midst of hundreds of Indians !” 

“Well,” said Dick, “lam ashamed 
of it. In fact I had just noticed 
how dark it had grown and was in 
the act of putting out the fire when 
I heard the signal. The truth is, 
these woods make me feel as if hid- 
den safely.” 

“You forget they hide another 
party.” 

“Tl get the hang of them soon,” 
replied Dick. 

“ But what of Dummett and the 
Major’s party ?” asked S—. 

“ Bad enough,” replied the Flori- 
dian. “The Indians crossed below 
Spring Garden a little before dark. 
Half the night we could hear their 
shouts and the screams of some of 
their prisoners whom they were evi- 
dently torturing. What a night 
for Canova, poor fellow ? I thought 
he would have gone mad. Wehad 
to go deep into the swamp and lie 
close. Dummett would not send 
for you until he was certain whether 
Philip, or Ya Ha Hadjo would carry 
off the prisoners, About ten o'clock 
the bands separated, and as soon as 
it was prudent we were on their 
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trail. We were satisfied that our 
friends were carried west by the 
Crazy Wolf. 

“They no doubt think Pilakle- 
kaha, at present their safest place. 
Dummett says you must head them 
before they cross the Ocklewaha or 
it will be too late. Otherwise we 
could not bring the captives off, 
should we be fortunate enough to 
retake them. As to that, it must 
be a blow anda run, or we can 
never get off ourselves.” 

“How many warriors has Ya 
Ha Hadjo with him now 2” 

“Old Ben says that sixty live 
near him, and we suppose that’s 
about his present force.” 

“ How many canoes did they have 
to cross with ?” 

“They made but two turns.” 

“ That is good at any rate,” said 
Lt. S., “ Now my lads the game is 
fairly up, and the trail a broad one ; 
to follow it and succeed will test us 
to the utmost. Surely never had 
men a better motive for exertion; 
may it be said of us, never had a 
good cause better men! My plans 
are these: We must secure their 
canoes—without them we can never 
earry back those we may rescue, 
and scarcely escape ourselves when 
these fleet footed red-skins come to 
know how far into their fastnesses 
we have ventured. With the boats 
we can move rapidly down the 
river, and they cannot follow. 


“ You, sir,” addressing the Flori- 
dian, “ resthere until near day-light 
with two of my men, then push as if 
for your lives to secure the boats. 
You must know where every one is 
before sun-down to-morrow; but 
on no account go near them until 
after dark. 

“Once in the boats, use every ex- 
ertion to have them just under the 
bank in the bend here before day- 
light. Then lie close on this trail, 
watchful. If we are not with you 
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by sun-down make the best of your 
way in and report us ¥i 

“ Never mind, I know what you 
would say, Sir,” said Dick Hardy. 
“ Now let me put in a word: stay 
here until we bring the girls, for 
as sure as my name is Dick we will 
do it. What! over thirty white 
men against sixty Indians, with 
their track before us, and let them 
carry off men, women and children. 
Oh no; I move an amendment to 
that. Those in favor of my amend- 
ment say ‘ aye.’” 

“ Hush,” said Lt.S., “no noise. 
Come, my lads, let us do ‘aye,’ 
forward.” 

“Mind,” said Dick to the men 
that were left, “ see those canoes are 
clean, with a little pine trash in 
them, for we will have that party 
here before you yet.” 

“ Now for the Ocklewaha,” said S., 
and in a low tone to Dick, “if Dame 
Fortune smiles on us for twenty-four 
hours, she may smile on whom she 
pleases for a month after.” 

“It will take better luck than she 
usually gives to get that party off, 
Lieutenant.” 

“T know it, Dick, but would not for 
the world that the men should know 
how desperate I think the affair.” 

“ The very confidence of the In- 
dians will be our greatest trouble,” 
said Dick. “ They will come saun- 
tering along with their prisoners 
all mixed up together. We can- 
not shoot the one for fear of harm- 
ing the others. If we get the cap- 
tives, the Indians will be off, the 
country up, and we a hundred miles 
too far out.” 

“There is always more chance of 
promotion to a better world than 
advancement in this, in these In- 
dian affairs any way. Take this 
case; any error by Dummett, our 
own, or the canoe party, and 


we are lost and undone. Three 
chances.” 
“You may say four,” said Dick, 
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“if the fickle goddess does not aid. 
You forget Dame Fortune.” 

“No, we must trust her ; but here 
we are in the open pine woods. I 
will move to the front and lead 
with a rapid step. Do you hang 
about the rear and bring along any 
who linger, with some of your prairie 
stories.” 

Humming in a low tone one of 
the songs of Marion’s men, Lt. 8. 
moved rapidly to the head of his 
command, carrying as he passed, 
the thoughts of each man back to 
the time “that tried men’s souls, and 
forward to the rescue. <A severe 
task was before them. Many miles 
of a country difficult enough in the 
day, had to be overcome in the 
darkness of night. There seemed 
no end of swamp, and pine land 
covered with low palmettoes, almost 
as difficult to pass through. 

Daylight began to appear as 
they came in sightof thelake which 
stretched before them and away to 
the left. 

The Ocklewaha, as it leaves the 
lake, is not a wide stream, and alas 
for the captives its banks offered no 
shelter for our party. 

“ Was there ever such a place 
for an ambush,” said Lt.S., as his 
eye glanced anxiously over the open 
pine woods around him. “ What 
is to be done here? Come, Dick, 
what can we do ?” 

“Hide your men behind yonder 
swell of the ground. They must 
get all the rest they can, and we 
shall at least have the lake at our 
backs. The Indians must pass with- 
in a hundred yards of us, for this is 
evidently the crossing place.” 

“No question of it. I see a canoe, 
and no doubt there are others just 
around the bend. The men must 
go a little deeper into the hollow. 
It will not do for them to catch 
sight of us from the other side, and 
the Crazy Wolf’s cabins are but a 
short distance from there, I believe.” 


“They cannot be seen where 
they are. That hollow is deeper 
than it looks. Now, Sir, send out 
the keenest man you have, as near to 
where the trail from Spring Garden 
must come in as he can venture.— 
He may find a better place than 
this with the exception of the fact 
that here they must pass under our 
rifles; he can’t find a worse.” 

“ Look to your priming, my lads, 
and whilst you take all the rest you 
can, be ready for the slightest sig- 
nal,” said S.as he threw himself 
on the ground amongst them. 

“low do you all feel? None 
tired IT hope?) Why, Charley, you 
look as fresh as if you were just 
from a stroll in King street. I say 
men, this boy must have had the 
light ofa pair of bright eyes shin- 
ing on him, in his fanc y at least. 
Some good fairy has helped him 
along, that is certain. Come, come, 
don’t blush, you shall be page to 
the Major’s daughters, if we are in 
luck to-day, and when they go to 
Charleston, as they do every spring, 
they will have a good story to tell 
Nora. Poor Canova! are you not 
sorry for him 2?” 

Charley was the youngest, and a 
favorite. Attention to him drove the 
thought of fatigue from the minds 
of all, and the determination that if 
possible the Major’s daughters 
should say a good word for the lad 
passed through the minds of some 
of the party. 

Whilst the usually lively Dick 
lay looking gloomily around him, 
the Lt. had instilled a hope scarce- 
ly his own into every breast. He 
did not deceive his men as to the 
difficulty of the task ; but brought 
them to it in the best possible 
spirit to accomplish all that men 
might. 

The return of the scout with the 
report that the Indians were ap- 
proaching, brought the Lt.and Dick 
to the edge of the swell. 
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Lying behind a tree and still 
more concealed, by some pine trash, 
their eyes glanced over the broad 
plain along which the party was 
moving. 

“As I told you,” said Dick, “all 
together, Indians and prisoners.” 

“ If the earth would swallow up 
those half dozen in front, the rest 
are mostly to the rear,” said the 
Lt., as if thinking to himself. 

“ Wish the earth would swallow 
them all up; and for all I can see, 
wishing is about all we are to have 
a chance of doing here.” 

“As we are, we could make a 
fair fight with the Indians; but 
there is no hope for the captives, 
and we are too far out.” 

“Ha! the party is seen, there 
come the canoes from the other 
side, and look! the fellows in front 
have hurried to meet them.” 

“What a fate for that helpless 
group. But see, Sir! what can 
have started those fellows in the 
rear ?” 

“T suspect, Dick, that Canova 
has hung too closely on their rear, 
and on this open plain I fear they 
have caught a glimpse of him.” 

“You are right, Lt. Look ! sev- 
eral of the Indians are working their 
way back from tree to tree,and the 
rest are watching intently.” 

“I see--do you be ready to 
thrust yourself between them and 
the prisoners if I give the word.” 

A slight call secured him the atten- 
tion of the men who were but a few 
steps behind him. 

“Drop your packs, my lads. 
Sergt. G. take six men from the left 
and move nearer the crossing. If 
we start, spring on those fellows in 
front and drive them over the river. 

“ Charley, do you bring the pri- 
soners into the hollow here.” 

“There he goes; it must be Ca- 
nova, and every Indian after him,” 
said Dick, springing out. 

“ Quietly, my lads, no shouting,” 
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said S., “let them get well away 
from their prisoners. 

“ Now, Sergeant! Charley !” 

With a rush and every thing was 
in motion. In the distance, a sin- 
gle fugitive, with the war-whoop 
from fifty throats ringing in his ears. 

Then Dick, with his party, mov- 
ing to their rear with equal rapid- 
ity. 

The prisoners, even, startled by 
the appearance of Dick’s party, be- 
gan to fly, and scattered over the 
plain. 

All seemed rushing as if from a 
centre, where Lt. S. still stood, close- 
ly watching every movement. 

The sharp crack of a rifle was 
heard, and one of Canova’s nearest 
pursuers was seen to spring into 
the air and then fall headlong to 
the earth. Another, and another 
followed in quick succession. 

“Dummett, as I live,” said S., 
“and our men running into his fire, 
and he will be in theirs.” 

Quick as thought his bugle 
sounded a “ halt.”. Again a “ by 
the right flank.” In a moment 
their right had joined Dummett’s 
left. The Indians found one party 
in their front, and the other on their 
right, and as they rapidly changed 
their positions behind the trees to 
avoid the one, they exposed them- 
selves to the other. The incessant 
reports of the rifles and cheers of 
the men rendered it impossible for 
them to judge of the force so un- 
expectedly encountered. In fact, 
the rifle reports of the Sergeant’s 
party at the landing, and the bugle 
call of the Lt., from where he stood, 
were good reasons for their think- 
ing their enemies more numerous 
than they actually were. 

The prisoners had stopped at the 
sound of the bugle, and urged by 
Charley’s voice and example, ran 
rapidly to the shelter pointed out. 
The Lt. waited until he saw the Ser- 
geant’s party successful, when leay- 
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ing him with the prisoners, he “Well, Lt., what is to be done 
dashed into the fight. With an al- now?” said Dummett approaching, 
most savage fierceness, foreign to “ We have taken the heart out of 
his character, he clung to the terror Ya Ha Hadjo’s tribe, but here we 
stricken few who were in amanner are with women and children, one 
compelled to show fight from their hundred miles from St. Augustine. 

inability to see on which side safety King Philip with a strong force Ch 

could be found. It was only when will hear of this in a few hours and ret 

this remnant, flinging away their no matter where we rest to-night, hi, 

rifles, rushed to the river, that he he will be upon us in the morn- ize 
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Beautiful lady, with the golden hair, ul 

And eyes of tenderest blue, which softly beam, th 

Like moonlight sleeping on some wizard streain, 

Or, pale Madonna bowed in silent prayer: N 

Oh never yet was vision half so fair tr 

Or lovely, seen by youthful poet’s eye ce 

Entranced in heavenly vision, when on high, E 

The glowing fancy views, portray’d in air, . 

Unearthly shapes: the pencil may not trace, tl 

Albeit guided by “ nice finger’d art” ti 

With matchless skill, the fresh, unborrow’d grace 

Of form and mien, or sculptor’s hand impart, o 

With all its cunning, to the labored stone, te 

One added charm already not thine own. C 

a 

Il. Q 

C 

But, Mary, not the azure of thine eye, ( 


Heaven’s native hue, or form of faultless mould, 
Or ruby lips, or tress of waving gold, 
Or delicate cheek where rose and lily vie, t 
Have power to thrill my heart with ecstasy : 


These all are thine ; but there’s a charm untold, t 

A hidden grace dull sense may not behold, fi 
Which leads my soul in soft captivity— , t 

It is the beauty that resides within ; t 

The love of parent, brother, sister dear, 

The innocence that flees the taint of sin, c 

Transparent candor, piety sincere, r 
Sweet modesty that shuns the public gaze, t 


And blushes at the sound of well-earned praise. 
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THE CONSULAR CITIES OF CHINA. 


NO. 


A view of the Consular Cities of 
China cannot fail to arrest every 
reflecting mind, and to raise to a 
higher degree the interest of civil- 
ized nations in the state and pros- 
pects of that vast, ancient and 
crowded empire. Man has notseen, 
nor has he the power of thought to 
conceive, the effect of a social and po- 
litical revolution—a moral and re- 
ligious reformation in the condition 
of three hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of the inhabitants of the 
earth. The wisest and most learned 
can best know its vanity, and would 
be the first to shrink from the trials 
of such a task. The present de- 
sign is much more humble; it is 
briefly to note a few facts taken 
from two books, published since 
the treaty of Nanking. For an 
account of the cause and result of 
the war with England, we rely 
upon a volume styled “China and 
the English, or the Character and 
Manners of the Chinese, as illus- 
trated in the history of their inter- 
course with Foreigners, by Wm. 
Holdridge.” The description of 
the cities is drawn from a_narra- 
tive of an exploratory visit to each 
of the Consular Cities of China, and 
to the Islands of long Kong and 
Chusan, in the years 1844, 1845 
and 1846, by the Rev. Geo. B. 
Smith, M. A., of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, and late Missionary in 
China. 

First, we will consider what was 
the cause and result of the war be- 
tween England and China. The 
fact is clear, as none can doubt, 
that the opium drain is severely felt 
by the Chinese. The more patriotic 
of the native scholars speak of the 
rapid decay of their cities from 
their ancient wealth and splendour, 


as the consequence of the system. 
The government, at various times, 
tried to check the use of opium, 
and during the reign of Kea-King, 
in 1796, forbid entirely its impor- 
tation. Still, however, the trade 
was carried on to an immense ex- 
tent, by the smug-boats, as they 
were called, each with forty or fifty 
oars, and as many desperate men 
armed to the teeth, moving at the 
rate of twelve or fourteen miles to 
the hour, in defiance of the man- 
darin and man-of-war boats con- 
stantly out in search of them. The 
following is an abstract from the 
report of a Chinese officer in 1832, 
about ten years before the five ports 
were thrown open. “Those who 
smoke opium, and eventually be- 
come its victims, have a periodical 
longing for it, which nothing else 
can satisfy; if they cannot obtain 
it at the regular time, they are 
weak and unfit for any exertion, 
but with a few whiffs their spirits 
and strength are restored. Thus, 
opium becomes their very life, and 
if brought before magistrates they 
will sooner suffer severe punish- 
ment than inform against those 
who sell it. The smoking of opium 
is very general among all classes, 
and even the officers of govern- 
ment, who issue proclamations 
against it, frequently purchase and 
use it, and allow their kindred and 
clerks to do so; thus all regulations 
against it become vain.” 

In accordance with the sugges- 
tion of this officer, the Emperor 
decreed that the buyers and smok- 
ers of opium should be punished 
with one hundred blows, and placed 
in the pillory for two months; and 
if they did not declare the name of 
the seller, the punishment should 
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be doubled. Mandarins were to be 
more severely punished. 
Notwithstanding all this, the 
smuggling of opium continued and 
greatly increased. In 1796, it is 
stated that 4,000 chests of 150 
pounds each, were imported, and 
the number advanced year by year, 
until in the year 1837, it was more 
than 30,000, valued at about six- 
teen millions of dollars. In March, 
1839, Lin Tsihtsenen, Governor of 
Hookway, was sent to Canton as 
an Imperial Commissioner, ordered 
“to investigate and manage the sea- 
ports, scrub and wash away the 
filth, and cut up the evil by the 
roots.” In short, Commissioner 
Lin was to stop the opium trade, 
if possible, at all hazards. The 
Emperor excused from this duty 
the Governor of Southern Asia, at 
Canton, on the grounds of his nu- 
merous other duties. The truth is, 
he was reported as one of the great- 
est smugglers of opium in the city. 
The Imperial Commissioner went 
to work in very active style, com- 
mencing suddenly with the most 
harsh and unexpected measures ; 
throwing into prison and threaten- 
ing with death foreign residents, 
guilty or innocent—against all 
those rules which regulate the con- 
duct and intercourse of civilized 
men, and which constitute the law 
of nations. Hence, in February, 
1840, England formally declared 
war against China. Such is the 
cause of what may be properly 
designated the opium war. And 
here Commissioner Lin’s prepara- 
tions deserve notice. About 3,000 
recruits were drilled daily, near 
Canton, in the military exercises 
of the bow, the spear and the double 
sword, which last is a weapon pe- 
euliar to China. Each soldier was 
armed with two small swords, which 
being knocked together made a 
clangor, the sound of which, it 
was thought, would frighten the 


enemy. There is not space or 
time here for us to give even a 
hasty glimpse at the various parts 
in the odd drama of this war. It 
is enough to say, that from first to 
last the British troops went from 
victory to victory—the Chinese 
knew nothing but defeat, surren- 
der and disgrace. It is sad to 
mark the conduct of the civil and 
military mandarins, and the people, 
when forced to submit to the for- 
eigners, or, as they said, the barba- 
rians. A sense of shame and fear 
of cruel and ignominious punish- 
ment, under the stern decrees of 
the Emperor, led many of the high- 
est officers to commit suicide. And 
yet the government of China is 
probably the best absolute despot- 
ism that ever existed. There is an 
influence of public opinion, a strong 
national feeling, which will perhaps 
survive the downfall of the Man- 
choo, as of former dynasties. Pride 
and vanity, the natural growth of 
an immature mind, or of gross ig- 
norance, mark a weakness which 
is beyond the hope of speedy cure, 
We must, however, return to our 
brief sketch. At Shanghai, many 
of the captured brass guns bore de- 
vices, showing that they were new, 
such as “the Tamer and Subduer 
of the Barbarians;” and one was 
marked by the name “ Barbarian.” 
When the Island of Kolangso was 
captured, one mandarin walked 
down to the sea and drowned him- 
self, another, as soon as he saw the 
enemy in possession of the forts, 
cut his throat. At the city of Cha- 
poa, the emporium of a great for- 
eign trade, commanding the en- 
trance to the Yellow Sea, hundreds 
of women and children were found 
to have been murdered on the re- 
treat of the Chinese; whole fami- 
lies were seen lying butchered, 
strangled and poisoned, all recently 
done by themselves, from awful and 
false fears of violence by the hands 
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of the enemy. At Chin-keang-foo, 
on the Yang-tse-keang about forty 
miles from Nanking, near to both 
the Northern and Southern sections 
of the imperial canal, and from its 
situation, the key to the empire, the 
Tartar General in command when 
he saw that all was lost, went into 
his house, made his servants set it 
on fire, and sat in his chair until he 
was burned to death. His private 
Secretary was found the next day 
hidden in a garden, and being car- 
ried to the spot, knew the half con- 
sumed body of his late master. The 
self and mutual destruction of the 
Tartars in this city presented a re- 
volting and heart-rending tragedy. 
Friends killed their friends, fathers 
their sons, mothers their daughters, 
children their parents, and hus- 
bands their wives. 

After displacing, cruelly punish- 
ing and disgracing some of his 
highest officers, and sacrificing many 
thousands of the lives and fortunes 
of his weak and submissive sub- 
jects, the humiliating truth at last 
reached the Court at Peking; the 
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Emperor had strong proof to shew 
him that it was not cowardice, or 
treason in his army, but want of 
skill, and the hitherto unknown 
power of the despised barbarians, 
that shook his throne, and brought 
his pride and vanity to a fall. 

By the treaty of Nanking, peace 
was made on the 29th August, 
1842. Among other stipulations 
were the following : “ Lasting peace 
and friendship between the two na- 
tions. China to pay 321,000,000 
in the course of that and the three 
succeeding years, the Island of 
Hong-Kong to be ceded in perpe- 
tuity to Her Britanic Majesty, her 
heirs and successors. Correspon- 
dence to be conducted on terms of 
perfect equality between the offi- 
cers of both governments, The 
ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow, 
Ningpo and Shanghai to be thrown 
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open to British merchants. Con- 
sular officers to be appointed to re- 
side at each of the five open ports, 
and regular and just tariffs of im- 
port and export (as well as inland 
transit duties) to be established and 
published.” 

Up to this time, foreign ships 
were forbidden to visit the coast, 
to purchase green teas in Kian- 
gnau, and black teas in Fokien, 
and silk at Chehiang, and China- 
ware at Kiansy, where these ar- 
ticles are respectively produced.— 
Trade with foreigners was put down 
so low as to be restricted to one 
small spot in the suburbs of Can- 
ton, two thousand miles from the 
seat of Government, and one thou- 
sand from the province of Kiagnau, 
the high place of population and of 
wealth ; at Macoa, seventy miles 
from Canton, the merchants were 
obliged to leave their families, a 
foreign female not being allowed to 
land upon the soil of China, The 
ships with regular officers might 
proceed up the river to Canton, 
where, at one landing place and at 
no other, they could step upon the 
real Chinese territory. A narrow 
portion of the suburb of the city 
was set apart for the Hongs, or 
large ware-houses, in which busi- 
ness was transacted, and ten or 
twelve Chinese merchants only were 
legally authorized to trade with 
them, for the great staples of the 
country. They were on no account 
permitted to enter within the walls 
of the city; they could not walk 
without difficulty, or danger, far out 
of their own narrow limits in the 
suburbs; and had to receive all their 
supplies, and make all their pur- 
chases and sales through these 
Hong merchants, thus commission- 
ed by government, to act as the 
commercial representatives of the 
Empire. These privileged agents 
were bound to account for the con- 
duct of foreign traders. And it is 
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a principle of this despotic govern- 
ment to carry the personal respon- 
sibility of subordinate officers to a 
most rigid extreme. Whether him- 
self to blame, or not, a superior must 
suffer for the guilt, or defalcation 
of those committed to him unless 
he can bring the real offender to 
trial. 


MACAO. 


Macao, having been for two cen- 
turies in the possession of the Por- 
tuguese, has the aspect of a Euro- 
pean city. It stands upon a small 
promontory of the Island of Heang- 
Shang, from which it is separated 
at the isthmus, by a narrow fortifi- 
cation, which was formerly strictly 
guarded by the Chinese. It has 
two fine harbors; until the end of 
the late war it was the only resi- 
dence for the families of foreign 
merchants. Thesubsequent changes 
have been followed by the removal 
of nearly all the British and Ameri- 
can residents from the city. For 
this single post on the frontiers, so 
important under the old policy, the 
Portuguese were indebted to the 
gratitude of former Chinese mon- 
archs, in return for the service under 
them in the conquests of the pirates, 
who, under the notorious Coninga, 
brought danger to the stability ofthe 
ruling dynasty. And we can not 
think that the evil was too slight to 
be thus regarded and rewarded, 
when we know, that even at this 
day, several secret societies are the 
cause of eonstant alarm tothe reign- 
ing government of China. Of these 
the chief association is the Sam- 
Hivui, or Triad-Society, the ori- 
gin of which is confessedly involved 
if not lost in much mystery and un- 
certainty. It is thought that at 
first its design was to put down the 
Tartar dynasty. The members are 
bound by oath to secrecy and mu- 
tual assistance. A large number 
are thus enrolled, especially in the 
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Southern part of the Empire, where 
the original objects have gradually 
given way to a general spirit of 
lawlessness, plunder and _ rebellion. 
In fact, this and other similar secret 
societies are now made up of the 
vilest and most disorderly part of 
the community. Their system of 
oaths and bond of secrecy give full 
scope and means to thieves, bandits, 
and traitors to work with but slight 
danger of detection. In vain are 
many proclamations issued at Can- 
ton, and severe punishment inflicted 
upon persons, convicted of member- 
ship, in the attempt to check or 
cure the evil, and avert the danger, 
The recent discovery of a gang of 
thieves, with their secret papers 
brought to light the fact that such 
societies also exist upon the Island 
of Hong Kong, which, by the treaty 
of Nanking, was ceded to the 
British. 


HONG-KONG. 


Before proceeding to a view of 
the Consular Cities, it will not, be 
out of place to give a general de- 
scription of the colonial ground thus 
established. The Island is about 
ten miles long and five broad.— 
There are a few villages scattered 
over it, only a small part of the soil 
is cultivated, and there is one large 
mass of lofty and barren cliffs which 
divide it in the centre. The popu- 
lation estimated at 19,000 consists 
of fishermen, petty traders, and a 
few farmers. The town of Victoria 
has a harbor about five miles in 
length and nearly two in width.— 
The climate is unhealthy. By the 
13th, 14th, and 16th articles of the 
supplementary treaty, it is stipula- 
ted that no Chinese trading junks 
shall be allowed to visit Hong- 
Kong, except from the five free ports, 
and that even these must have a 
passport from the Chinese authori- 
ties. Itis also agreed that British 
officers at Hong-Kong shall exam- 
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ine every® rt so’ presented, 
and forward a monthly report to 
the Chinese superintendent of the 
Island, together with the name of 


‘the® proprietor, or captafh, the na- 


tion of the cargo, &c., &c. In the 
case of any vessel entering the port, 
not thus provided with a pass, the 
British authorities have bound them- 
selves to arrest the crew, and send 
them to the Chinese officers on the 
main land. ‘The lowest class of the 
natives come to Hong-Hong for 
gain or plunder. The chief part of 
the Chinese in the town is made up 
of servants, coolies, stone-cutters, 
and masons engaged in temporary 
works. About one-third of the 
population live in boats on the wa- 
ter. The colony has for some time 


-been the resort of pirates and 


thieves, so guarded by secret com- 
pact as to defy the police. The Chi- 
nese are here treated as a degraded 
race. They are not allowed to go 
into the public streets after a cer- 
tain hour in the evening, without a 
lantern, and a written note from 
their European employers, under 
penalty of being taken up and im- 
prisoned until the morning. There 
are three principal dialects on the 
Island, the speaker of one of which 
is not understood by the speaker of 
another. Under these there are other 
subdivisions of the local dialect, 
more or less distinct, but with some 
features of resemblance. In such 
a state of things the improve- 
ment of the colony is almost hope- 
less. 


CANTON. 


From Canton, the most southern, 
we shall notice in regular order, as 
they come along the coast, each of 
the Consular Cities of China. Let 
us, then, at once, embark from the 
Island of Hong-Kong, in a native 
fast boat, which has two large mat 
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sails arrangedwith great'skill; bé- _ 
ing raised and lowered by ropes, so 
asin afew minutes to alter the 
tack, or to reef, in order to meet 
the sudden gusts of wind. The 
sailors lay about the deck, in the 
centre of whichis a cabin, with 
venetians at the side. On the top 
of this, one of the crew keeps watch. 
On our approach to the strange 
scenes of a Chinese city, the boat 
moves slowly along the middle of 
the river, (here about three or four 
furlongs wide) through thousands 
of vessels of every shape, color and 
size, and from distant foreign na- 
tions in all parts of the world. The 
beating of gongs, the frequent burn- 
ing of guilt paper, the noisy dis- 
charge of fire-works and crackers, 
and the fixed gaze and sharp looks 
of mingled curiosity and hatred 
towards foreigners, from thousands 
of the river population, give a sin- 
gular character to the scene. At 
length, amid the noisy clamors of 
boatmen, and boat-women, and a 
closely packed range of boats which 
block up the shore,with great difficul- 
ty and after much delay, we land at 
the foreign factories, in the suburbs 
of the city. Canton is one of the 
oldest cities in the southern part of 
the Empire ; and Chinese historians 
vie with each other, in the effort to 
trace its annals to remotest antiqui- 
ty, and to call in the tales of mythol- 
ogy to their aid. It was not until 
the Tang dynasty, about 600, A.D. 
that it became a regular commer- 
cial port, with fixed regulations and 
a tariff. After reading its records 
of tumults, wars, and other calami- 
ties of a semi-civilized state, we 
reach that great epoch in the his- 
tory of commerce, the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, soon 
after the discovery of the passage’ 
round the Cape of *Good Hope, by 
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intercourse between Europe and 
China. The Portuguese led the way, 
and English, Spanish and Dutch 
adventurers soon after them. But, 
alas! this golden age, this time of 
peace and increasing prosperity, this 
promise of wealth, power, and na- 
tiona@elory, cannot check the in- 
road of savage tribes from the 
North, and we turn to behold the 
Manchoo Tartar subjugation of this 
ancient Empire.* At this period 
the old city was reduced to ashes, 
from the ruins of which, the pre- 
sent city of Canton has gradually 
risen, and under the new dynasty, 
enjoyed uninterrupted tranquility, 
and is now the first commercial 
emporium of the Empire, to which, 
until recently, all foreign trade was 
restricted. 

Roving bands of lawless banditti, 
yet continue the scourge of the dis- 
trict. The neighboring country is 
one large plain, of well-cultivated 
fields, with a bold range of hills in 
the distance, to the north-east.— 
Canton partakes of the usual ap- 
pearance of Oriental cities, and, 
once seen, furnishes a good idea 
of Chinese cities in general.— 
With all the advantages of the 
British treaty, foreigners could not 
venture, with safety, within the city 
walls, several years after the port 
was thrown open. The mandarins 
told the British and American Con- 
suls, that foreigners were welcome 
to enter, but they could not prom- 
ise security to the person or prop- 
erty of the stranger. The estima- 
ted population of Canton exceeds a 
million. The city proper, ¢. e., the 
part within the walls, is of com- 
paratively moderate extent, the 
whole circuit, probably, not exceed- 
ing six miles. A wall running from 
east to west, divides what is call- 
ed the old city, in which the Tar- 
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tars and the garrison reside, from 
the new city, which is not more than 
one third the size of the former, and 
lies on the south. The suburbs are 
more extensive than the city. There 
is an endless succession of narrow 
avenues, scarcely deserving the 
name of streets, and we find the 
dense population crowded into close 
lanes, from five to nine feet wide. 
Through these the swift tide of life 
daily moves. Traders, mechanics, 
barbers, venders and porters make 
their way; ever and anon the 
abrupt tones of the noisy coolies 
give notice that some bulky mate- 
rials are on the move, and it is best 
to keep ata safe distance. Now 
and then some portly mandarin, or 
merchant of the higher class, is 
borne along, in a sedan-chair, on 
the shoulders of two, or sometimes 
four men. The shops on either side 
are decked with the usual signs and 
display of goods forsale. Many of 
the sign-boards bear some fictitious 
emblem, adopted as the name of 
the shop, similar to the custom in 
London, two centuries ago. The 
streets abound with blind beggars, 
who appear to be treated general- 
ly with kindness and charity.— 
Sometimes eight or ten of them, to- 
gether, go into one shop, and there 
they remain, singing a melancholy, 
dirge-like strain, and most perse- 
veringly beating together two pieces 
of wood, until the shop-man, at 
length, takes pity on them, and 
gives a copper cash to each, then 
they leave, and go on to do the 
same from shop to shop, and from 
house to house. In every little 
open space there are crowds of 
traveling doctors haranguing the 
multitude, on the wonderful powers 
of the medicines which they wish 
to sell. At the fruit-stalls young 
and old are buying, and casting lots 





* M. Tartar, conquest A. D., 1644. See the work of J. F. Davis, “The Chi- 
nese,” 1 vol.; p. 188. ’ 
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for the quantity they are to receive. 
Near these are noisy gamblers, 
whose excited looks and angry 
voices tell the depth of their inter- 
estin the game. In another place 
is arranged the apparatus of the 
skilful tonsor, who is at work with 
his sharp razor upon the bristling 
crown of some poor person who 
cannot afford the attendance of the 
barber ata house of his own.— 
Whilst some idlers surrounding the 
show-man, are greatly amused by 
an exhibition of tamed birds train- 
ed to single out, from among a hun- 
dred others, a piece of paper with a 
coin in it, and receive a grain of 
millet for the feat; whilst the more 
curious may be seen, close around 
the cunning fortune-teller, with a 
number of books ostentatiously 
spread out before him, and consult- 
ed with due solemnity, and with 
crafty look, unfolding to some awe- 
stricken simpleton his future lot in 
life. Among the Chinese families 
on the river, there is the same kind 
of hurly-burly life. There are, pro- 
bably, not less than 200,000 who 
dwell in boats upon the river.— 
These aquatic tribes show a most 
philosophic spirit of equanimity, 
and in this way strip daily life of 
many of its little troubles; har- 
mony and good feeling are marked 
in the accommodating manner in 
which they make way for each 
other; and the fortitude and pa- 
tience with which the injury or 
loss of their boats is borne is indeed 
exemplary. 

From these scenes let us cross 
the river to visit the richest and 
most famous Budhist temple in 
Canton, the celebrated Honan Mon- 
astery. In a spacious hall, we find 
the priests celebrating their evening 
worship before the three Budhas. 
A large number of monks are stand- 
ing with joined and uplifted palms, 
repeating the mystic and unintelligi- 


~ ble sounds addressed to Budh. One 
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of the number acts as leader, and 
with outstretched neck and breath- 
less haste, pours forth a swelling 
torrent of loud, sonorous jargon, ac- 
companied, from time to time, by 
the beating of a drum, and tink- 
ling of a bell; whilst another priest 
burns gilt paper and incense. On 
the temple grounds, is a stall or 
pen,in which the sacred pigs are kept. 
According to the popular theory, 
these pigs live in ease and plenty, 
and are invested with a degree of 
sacredness, as a compensation to 
the species for the wrongs inflieted 
on them by the Budhists, in eating 
swine’s flesh contrary to the primi- 
tive laws of Budb. In another part 
of the establishment is a kind of 
oven, where the bodies of the de- 
ceased priests are consumed by fire; 
and, near to this,the Mausol@im, in 
which the ashes of their burned 
bodies are deposited on a certain 
day in each year. Adjoining to it 
is a little cell where the urns con- 
taining the ashes are kept until the 
regular time for opening the Mau- 
soleum. The temple is a very old 
establishment, but did not attain its 
celebrity, until about a century and 
a half ago, when it was richly en- 
dowed by one of the Manchoo Tar- 
tar princes. Estates and money 
were given to increase the endow- 
ment, which was intended to sup- 
port three hundred priests. There 
are now about one hundred and 
sixty. Many of these are fugitives, 
outlaws, and bandits, driven by want 
and fear to seek aid and safety 
within its walls. They are gener- 
ally a low class of men, and only a 
few of them are versed in the native 
literature. The Abbot is elected by 
vote, for a term of three years; at 
the end of which he retires into 
privacy, according to the ancient 
rules of the order, with an ample 
allowance, from the Temple reven- 
ues, for his support, and he is permit- 
ted to travel into foreign countries, 
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There are more than a hundred 
temples in Canton, consecrated to 
various systems of religious super- 
stition. Of these a few belong to 
the Taon sect. A: large number are 
the Temples of Ancestors ; but, by 
far the greatest part are those of 
Budhist worship. There are also 
numerous public altars to the dei- 
ties supposed to preside over the 
locality, or to rule the different ele- 
ments, together with countless al- 
tars consecrated to the household 

ods. The whole number of priests 
is estimated at 2,000. They livea 
monastic life, and are bound to celi- 
bacy, so long as they live in the 
temple. About one thousand Nuns 
are also supported by the different 
institutions. They adopt the same 
dress as the monks, having the head 
complgtely shaven, and wearing a 
long, black, flowing robe. Though 
Confucianism is the only religious 
system professed by the state, the 
sage and the scholar, yet every form 
of superstition has an influence over 
the masses; and idolatry, though 
decried by the learned, is practised 
by all classes. 

Leang Afa, a venerable man, 
about sixty years of age, of sturdy 
dimensions and cheerful manners, 
well known by name in England 
and America as a Christian Chi- 
nese, who was the first native evan- 

elist to his countrymen, resides at 

anton. He is supported by the 
London Missionary Society, and has 
daily prayers, and reading of the 
Scripture at his house, which some 
of the heathen around him some- 
times attend. He has a son and a 
daughter, Christians, and afew years 
ago his aged mother was baptized. 
During a visit to some of his for- 
eign friends, Afa was told that he 
was known by name, to many Chris- 
tian persons in England, and that 
they watched his progress with af- 
fectionate, interest. The old man 


shed tears, and pointed to Heaven, - 
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saying that he prayed heartily that 
he might be what he ought to be, 
but he felt that he was not strong. 
In his preaching at Hong-Kong, he 
is very bold in his apologies for the 
English. Sometimes he speaks of 
his son A-tuh; and requests the 
Chinese, if they doubt his oppor- 
tunities of estimating their charac- 
ter, to ask his son, who has been 
brought up among foreigners, and 
reads, writes, and speaks their lan- 
guage. On such occasions the Chi- 
nese evince excitement, and they 
are said, generally, to regard A-tuh 
with mingled feelings of admiration 
and suspicion, as a person “ who 
knows too much of the foreigners.” 
An idea is, however, by these means, 
given of the superior civilization and 
religion of Christian nations, and 
of the pure and unselfish benevo- 
lence of those foreigners whom they 
know as Afa’s friends. But to re- 
turn from this digression; in China 
the poor and humble may aspire, 
according to the theory of their 
laws, to the highest offices of honor 
and profit. Promotion is the sum- 
mum bonum of a Chinese. So great 
is the desire to gain the higher lit- 
erary degrees, that instances are 
not rare of persons persevering 
through years of disappointment 
until they reached the age of sev- 
enty or eighty. Nor does the strict- 
est vigilance always prevent the 
smuggling of themes, during their 
rigid examinations, Theatrical ac- 
tors, menials, and priests, are ex- 
cluded from the literary cells on 
these occasions of the scholars’ trials 
and triumphs, and consequently, 
from all hope of rising to his sta- 
tions of wealth, power, and honor. 
Tang-Shin, a learned and wealthy 
Hong merchant, the author of more 
than one work upon moral subjects, 
states, in-regard to the literary ex- 
aminations, that every officer in the 
sempire civil and military, must, 
professedly, be a sew-tsai, or grad- © 
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uate at the lowest degree, at least; 
“but, that such is the corruption of 
the times, that now instead of talent 
finding its proper level, and a sure 
reward in promotion, various means 
could, with impunity, be resorted 
to, by ambitious men, for bribing 
the examiners, or acquiring the ne- 
cessary degree by money, or in- 
fluence. And itis but a few years 
since, the son of a wealthy salt in- 
spector, at Canton, took the ken-gin 
degree, when he was generally 
known as a simpleton. Tang-Shin, 
also, entertains the popular opin- 
ion as to the origin of the cruel 
custom of bandaging the feet of fe- 
male infants; namely, that Ta-ke, 
an empress of the third century, 
before the Christian era, during the 
Tsin dynasty, prevailed upon her 
husband to issue an edict, obliging 
all the ladies in his Empire, to make 
the empress’ club feet the standard 
of beauty. Some Chinese women, 
crippled according to custom, when 
asked the source of the fashion, 
once replied to this effect, that la- 
dies, who had no menial work to 
do, did not need the use of their 
feet. The following incident shews 
the odium which exists against for- 
eign women. Whilst a party of 
travelers was passing two or three 
miles through canals in the coun- 
try, adjacent to Canton, myriads of 
people assembled in groups to catch 
a glimpse of the foreign lady, whom 
they saluted with long continued 
greetings of “ fan-quei-moo,” “ for- 
eign devil woman.” Mothers ran 
forth, with infants in their arms, 
holding them forward to gaze on a 
barbarian woman, at the same time 
shouting the base epithet. The 
same party paid a visit to a Chinese 
gentleman, the son and heir of the 
celebrated Howqua, who inherits 
many of the vigtues of his father, 
among others ‘his great liberality 
and benevolence. He still continues 
the grant of the Missionary Hos- 
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ital, free of rent, as it was made by 

is father. The splendid mansion 
extended close down to thé edge of 
the water, from which there was a 
flight of stone stairs. This was the 
suburb dwelling of young Howqua, 
where one of his wives resided. The 
interior arrangements and the num- 
ber of domestics were on a scale of 
great wealth and luxury. It had 
been re-built since the late war— 
The roof of the first story was a 
spacious terrace, laid out in flower- 
beds and walks, communicating 
with the apartments of the mis- 
tress of the house. Here the for- 
eign lady was treated with respect, 
and immediately taken to a large 
room above, where she was met 
and entertained by the Chinese 
lady, amid a company of atten- 
dants. On their departure, the 
Chinese wife watched from above, 
a female attendant standing in front 
to screen her from view, though, at 
times she came out in front, smiling 
and tittering to catch a free gaze 
on the foreigners. The mode of 
life and defective education of wo- 
men, and especially of ladies in 
China, tends to disease and deform 
the body, and leave the mind un- 
tutored, weak and ignorant. In 
very few cases are they able to 
read. The comparative infrequen- 
cy of female infanticide, at Canton, 
may be ascribed in part to the 
Foundling Hospital, here establish- 
ed and superintended by the gov- 
ernment. It is estimated that five 
thousand female infants, children of 
the poor, are annually taken into 
this institution. From time to time 
wealthy citizens visit this Hospital, 
and take some of the children to 
their homes, and train them up for 
concubines and servants. The es- 
tablishment can contain about one 
thousand infants. Each child is 
generally removed in the space of 
two or three months after admis- 
sion, either to supply the wants and 
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meet vices of the rich, or to be ta- 
ken care of by hired nurses. This 
institution, in the eastern suburbs, 
about a mile from the city, is the 
only one of the kind in the Pro- 
vince. A part of the rates levied 
on foreign ships, in former times, 
was professedly for the support of 
this Foundling Hospital. At Kea- 
Ying-Chow, about five day’s jour- 
ney, or 800 le. above Canton, there 
are computed to be about five or six 
hundred female infanticides in a 
month. In the western suburbs is 
the grand Temple of Longevity.— 
About 100 or 150 Budhist priests 
reside here, A great part of their 
ceremonies consist in standing with 
joined palms, chanting in a low, in- 
distinct voice, the Palu sounds, in 
praise of Budh, with the sacred 
music of gongs, drums, and _ bells. 
A rosary is suspended from the 
necks of some of the priests. The 


Ophthalmic Hospital at Canton, in 


connection with the Medical Mis- 
sionary Society, was organized in 
1838 ; there are similar institutions 
at Hong-Kong, Amoy, and Shang- 
hai. Itis hardly possible at the 
southern port of Canton, to form an 
idea df social life among the more 
refined classes, but in the northern 
cities there are more liberal views, 
and a kinder spirit shewn towards 
foreigners, and henca, better means 
to learn the real character of the 
Chinese. It is, therefore, with no 
regret that we leave the city of 
Canton and go on tothe next open 
port. 
AMOY. 

Amoy, or, as it is called by the 
Chinese, Hea-mun, is built in a 
straggling form, on a promontory, 
so as to be surrounded on three 
sides by the sea. The city is on an 
Island of the same name, which is 
about twelve miles in length and 
ten in breadth. The population of 
the city is estimated at about one 
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hundred and fifty thousand, and 
that of the Island at about four hun- 
dred thousand. The city proper, 
or citadel is surrounded by a wall, 
less than a mile in circuit, there are 
four gates which open into the outer 
city. The streets are very narrow, 
and the houses very generally of 
the poorest kind. Amoy, is in fact, 
only an out-port to Chang Chew, 
and Chwan-Chew,two more impor- 
tant cities, where the rich native 
merchants live in luxury. The 
boundary regulations allow only “a 
day’s journey” from the city, they 
require resident foreigners always 
to return before sunset, and they 
make the day begin at sunrise.— 
The beggars at Amoy are enrolled 
under a system of rules to which 
they are subject among themselves, 
and of which the law also takes in- 
direct notice. A king of the beg- 
gars is duly elected from their num- 
ber, who calls on each householder, 
at the beginning of the year, and 
learns the monthly subscription 
which he is willing to give, in order 
to be free from the annoyance of 
their visits for alms, and the noisy 
clatter of sticks with which they 
come to seek relief. For five or six 
hundred cash a month, he sells a 
piece of red paper, upon which are 
the three characters for “great good 
luck” surrounded with an outline of 
a jar, or vase. This is put on the 
door post asa sign of exemption, 
and is changed at the commence- 
ment of each year. Any beggar 
who overlooks this bill and enters 
the door to ask aid, may be arrest- 
ted by the householder, and beaten 
without any form of trial. This 
king among beggars, after paying 
a certain proportion of the money 
collected to the mandarins, and 
another part to the Incorporated 
Society of Beggars | eeps the bal- 
ance for his own use, and becomes, 
comparatively, a rich man. The 
hibitual use of opium is common 
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amongst all classes, old and young, 
-rich and poor. An aged man who 
had been long a victim to the pow- 
erful and life destroying drug, speak- 
ing of the great evils of opium 
smoking, enumerated six: 1. Loss 
of appetite; 2. Loss of strength ; 
3. Loss of money; 4. Loss of time ; 
5. Loss of Longevity ; and 6. Loss 
of virtue, leading to profligacy, and 
gambling. He also described the 
slow and insidious approach and 
the progress of the habit so like the 
drunkard’s infatuation. At Amoy, 
no secrecy is observed in the sale 
and use of opium. At one point, 
three consecutive houses may be 
seen, kept by opium traders, and it 
is estimated that there are nearly a 
thousand such in the city. The rich, 
who are few in number, do not re- 
sort to these public establishments, 
but smoke in private at their own 
homes. Persons are found, in al- 
most every street, who gain their 
whole support by making the bowls 


of opium pipes, which they every 


where expose for sale. A common 
dose for the opium smoker is ten 
fun or candareens, 7. ¢., one tseen, 
or mace (equal to sixty grains, or 
one drachm,) one half in the morn- 
ing, the other half in the evening. 
Old smokers say that persons com- 
mencing this use of opium, will be 
intoxicated by two candareens.— 
The process of enjoying this nation- 
al luxury is somewhat singular.— 
The thick fluid of prepared opium 
is held afew moments over a flame, 
until it becomes more solid, and is 
then put into the pipe over asmall 
glass lamp. And a professed prac- 
titioner may be seen inhaling the 
smoke with the mouth and emit- 
ting it through the nose, reclining 
in gentle ease upon a comfortable 
couch, with a pillow beneath his 
head, enjoying the delightful ef- 
fects of the fumes. 

Let us now enter a private house, 
and learn something more of the 
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domestic life of this eccentric peo- 
ple. According to a custom, every; 
where prevalent in China, the whole 
family, down to the third genera- 
tion, live together in the same 
dwelling. On the table, at one end 
of a room, are placed two kinds of 
superstitious emblems—the family 
idols on the right hand, and the 
ancestral tablet on the left—the lat- 
ter being the place of honor, in- 
stead of the right hand as with us. 
A few facts will serve to shew the 
character and sacredness of ances- 
tral tablets. Popular superstition 
gives three souls to each person ; 
one of which, at death, goes to the 
place of departed spirits; onedwells 
at the tomb of the deceased, into 
which it is, with due form, intro- 
duced at the funeral, by the impos- 
ing ceremony of drawing some lit- 
tle ribbons, or a flag at the end of 
a stick; and, one soul is supposed 
to live upon the ancestral tablet, 
which is an erect wooden plane, 
about one foot in height, fixed on a 
stand, and bearing in ornamental 
style the name and date of the de- 
ceased. It is carefully treasured in 
some common temple of ancestors 
(of which there is an immense 
number in all parts of the Empire,) 
by those who have the means, and 
in the houses of the poor. In the 
latter case, the sacred tablet is placed 
by the household gods, and has of- 
ferings of incense, eatables, gilt pa- 
per, money and miniature garments, 
in common with theidols. One of 
the first acts of promoted scholars 
is to revisit these symbols, and to 
adore the spirits of the lamented 
dead. The worship of the ances- 
tral tablet is the only custom of a 
strictly religious kind which is uni- 
versally observed by the learned 
and the ignorant. It forms one of 
the greatest barriers to the spread 
of religious truth. The Chinese, 
indeed, pay more reverence and 
worship. to the ancestral tablets 
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than to their idols, and the demon- 
olatry of ancestors has a stronger 
hold upon the national mind and 
heart than all other superstitions. 
Strange as may seem, the holy 
commandment, “ honor thy father 
and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee”—although 
unknown to them—seems to be the 
rule of their life and conduct. The 
sons of China generally treat per- 
sons advanced in life with marked 
deference and kindness, but they 
venerate their aged parents, and 
deify their departed souls. A Chi- 
nese, whose sons are in prosperous 
circumstances, commonly ceases to 
labor for the means of living, after 
the age of fifty, the sons contribu- 
ting to support their parents in 
honorable ease. What a noble dis- 
play of filial gratitude, respect and 
love—worthy the character of more 
enlightened and better men! And 


how shall we turn from a scene of 


moral beauty like this, to contem- 
plate cruel deeds of death—a father 
murdering his female infant, which 
has not yet learned to lisp its moth- 
ers name! Facts are abundant to 
prove that female infanticide pre- 
vails to an awful extent upon the 
little Island of Amoy. At the vil- 
lage of Hong Choo the natives tes- 
tify that female infanticide is gen- 
erally practised among them ; that 
the poor commonly put to death 
two out of every four, but that the 
rich are not in the habit of mur- 
dering their daughters. At the 
village of Baw-a-aou, about a mile 
distant from the last, the above 
facts are confirmed. It is also said 
that the proportion of females put 
to death depends entirely upon the 
poverty of the parents. The deed 
is done immediately after the birth, 
and there are said to be four differ- 
ent modes used by them, viz: 
drowning in a vessel of water; 
pinching the throat; stifling, by 
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meansof a wet cloth over the mouth, 
and choking with a few grains of 
rice put into the mouth. If sons 
are alternately interspersed with 
daughters, it is thought a sign of 
good luck, and in such cases they 
are said to spare the life of female 
infants. Lin Heaon, one of the vil- 
lagers, the unhappy father of eight 
daughters, confessed that he had 
murdered five, and said that he al- 
ways felt grief for ten days after 
killing his child; and that both he 
and his wife wept very much at the 
time, and mourned their great mis- 
fortune in having female offspring. 
The villagers at Can-chew-hwa, and 
O-ne, gave evidence to the truth of 
such statements. And we learn the 
same from facts detailed by several 
Chinese within the city of Amoy, 
where though not so common as 
in the villages, this wicked practice 
prevails. Here is indeed the hor- 
rid climax of cruelty and crime !— 
That strong, clear, and gentle voice 
is not heard, which speaks the great 
universal law of nature to man, to 
beasts, to birds, and to the meanest 
reptile which moves upon earth.— 
Here the love of woman, pleads in 
vain, for the life of the smiling 
infant in her arms—the little idol 
of her heart. The new-born babe 
is, by its father’s hand, torn from 
the mother’s breast, and borne 
away to be put todeath, whilst she 
is left to weep for her child, and 
knows no joy, no comfort in the 
hour of maternal agony. 

In China, therefore, the idea of 
having female children is, among 
parents, one of great misfortune 
and misery. The dread of this fate 
is based upon some other reasons 
than those drawn from the cause 
just given. 

Ist. Sons are the support of 
their parents in adversity and old 
age. 

2d. A daughter, at the age of 
sixteen, is generally married into 
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another family; when a sum of 
money is paid to her parents, by 
the husband, nominally to return 
the cost of her support from infan- 
cy, butin fact asa price forthe maid. 

3d. Daughters, when married, are 
no longer’ a part of the family, and 
take the surname of the husband ; 
so that they are often omitted by 
parents in the enumeration of their 
children. 

4th. Daughters afford no hope 
of preserving the family name of 
the father, and of performing the 
funeral rites and other sacrificial of- 
ferings to the spirits of their ances- 
tors. 

5th. The general degradation and 
comparative uselessness of females 
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are considered as offering no equal 
compensation for the expense of 
their nurture and support. 

Female infanticide, openly con- 
fessed, legalized by custom, and 
divested of disgrace by its univer- 
sality, the consequent scarcity of 
women, the general practice of ly- 
ing, and suspicion of dishonesty, 
between man and man; the com? 
mon use of opium, and the unblush- 
ing lewdness of old and young, 
make up a kind and degree of moral 
infamy among the people, which, if 
the mind can conceive, the pen may 
well refuse to write. Amoy is the 
least important of the open ports of 
China, in size, population, and the 
character of the people. 





Norre.—This article was written some years ago, whichis the reason why re- 
cent important events inthe History of China have not been referred to in it. 


THE PENITENT. 


Thou see’st yon woman with the grave pelisse 


Lined with dark sables ? 


Is she not devout? 


Her soul is in the service, and her eyes 


Are dim with weeping,—weeping for the follies 


Of a misguided youth ; thus the world says, 


But J who £now her ladyship, know this; 

She weeps that youth itself, and the lost triumphs 
Which followed in its train; the scores of lovers 
Dead now, or married off; the rout, the joust, 
The sweet flirtations, merry Carnivals, 
And—(oh! supremest memory of all!) 

The banded Serenaders ‘neath the lattice 

Lifting the voice of passion in the night: 

And one amongst the minstrels loved her well, 
But him she laughed to scorn, his heart was riven ; 
She trampled on the purest pear! of love, 

And cast itto the dogs ; well! God is just! 

She scorned His sacred gift, and so must walk 
Henceforth a lonely woman on the earth! 








‘ 
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BISHOP HEBER. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH.* 


Reginald Heber was born on the 
21st of April, 1783, at Malpas, in 
the County of Chester. His talents 
were developed at an unusually 
early age. Every book which fell 
in his way he perused with eager 
pleasure, if not always with deci- 
ded profit. Religion, however, was, 
from the first, the predominant feel- 
ing of his mind. In the January of 
1800, Heber was entered a student 
of Brazen Nose College, Oxford. 

He prosecuted his studies with 
the most enthusiastic diligence, es- 
pecially all those which were con- 
nected with Poetry. His own ge- 
nius as a Poet first found embodi- 
ment in his “ Palestine,” a prize 
poem, which he publicly recited in 
the theatre of the College. None 
will ever forget his appearance on 
this occasion, so interesting and im- 
pressive. It was known that his 
old father was somewhere sitting 
among the crowded audience, when 
his son ascended the rostrum ; and 
it is said that the sudden thunder 
of applause which then arose so 
shook his frame, weak and wasted 
by long illness, that he never recov- 
ered it, and may be said to have 
died of the joy dearest to a parent’s 
heart. This poem produced a sen- 
sation. Its tasteful imagery, rhyth- 
mical correctness, and occasional 
vigor of imagination, and thought, 
united to its peculiarly musical dic- 
tion, caused the work to be justly 
regarded as a somewhat remarka- 
ble performance. An acute English 
critic has said, that “this is al- 


most the only University poem that 
has maintained its honors unim- 
paired, and entitled itself after the 
lapse of years, to be considered the 
property of the nation.” The two 
most spirited passages in it, are, to 
our mind, the following : 


‘‘Oh! happy once in Heaven’s peculiar 
love, 

Delight of men below, and saints above, 

Though Salem, nowthe spoiler’s ruffian 
hand 

Has loosed his Hell-hounds o’er thy 
wasted land ; 

Tho’ weak, and whelmed beneath the 
storms of fate, 

Thy house is left unto thee desolate ; 

Tho’ thy proud stones in cumbrous ruin 
fall, 

And seas of sand o’ertop thy crumbling 
wall; 

Yet shallthe muse to Fancy’s ardent 
view 

Each shadowy trace of faded pomp re- 
new: 

And as the Seer on Pishga’s topmost 
brow, 

With glistening eye beheld the plain be- 
low, 

With prescient ardour drank the scented 
gale, 

And bade the opening glades of Canaan 
hail ; 

Her eagle eye shall scan the prospect 
wide 

From Carmel’s cliffs to Almotana’s tide ; 

The flinty waste, the cedar-tufted hill, 

The liquid health of smooth Ardenis’ 
rill; 

The grot, where by the watch-fire’s even- 
ing blaze, 

The robber riots, or the hermit prays ; 

Or, where the tempest rives the hoary 
stone, 

The wintry top of giant Lebanon.” 

* # + * ES * * 


** Then, on your heights shall deathless 
verdure spring, 

Break forth ye mountains, and ye valleys 
sing! 





* This Sketch is abridged from a Biography of Bishop Heber which appeared in 
Chamber’s Journal, nearly thirty years ago. It embraces, however, towards the 
close, some details, not touched upon in that Biography, and which it is hoped 


the general reader may find of interest. 
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No more your thirsty rocks shall frown 
forlorn, 
The Unbeliever’s jest, the Heathen’s 
SCOFN ; 
The yer sands shall tenfold harvests 
ield 


eld, 

And Ry Eden deck the thorny field ; 

Ev’n now, perchance, wide-waving o’er 
the Land, 

That mighty Angel lifts his golden wand, 

Courts the bright vision of descending 
power, 

Tells every gate, and measures every 
tower; 

And chides the tardy seals that yet de- 


tain 

Thy Lion, Judah from his destined reign. 

And who is He? the vast, the awful 
form, 

Girt with the whirlwind, sandaled with 
the storm ? 

A western cloud around his limbs is 
spread, 

His crown—a rainbow, anda sun his 
head: 

To highest Heaven, he lifts his kingly 
hand, 

And treads at once the Ocean, and the 
Land; 

And hark! his voice amidst the thunder’s 
roar, 

His dreadful voice that Time shall be no 
more! 

Lo! cherub hands the golden Courts 
prepare, 

Lo! thrones arise, and every saint is 
there ; ‘ 

Earth’s utmost bounds confess their aw- 
ful sway, 

The mountains worship, and the Isles 
obey ; 

Nor sun, nor moon they need—nor day, 
nor night, 

God is their temple, and the Lamb their 
light: 

And shall not Israel’s sons exulting 
come— 

Hail the glad beam, and claim their an- 
cient home; 

On David’s throne 
spring reign 

And the dry bones be warmed with life 
again. 

Hark! white-robed crowds their deep 
hosannahs raise, 

And the hoarse flood repeats the sound 
of praise, 

Ten thousand harps attune the mystic 


David's off- 


shall 


song 

Ten thousand, thousand saintsthe strain 
prolong ; 

“ Worthy the Lamb, omnipotent to save, 

Who died, who lives triumphant o’er the 
grave !”” 


In the autumn of 1804, Heber 
was elected a fellow of All Souls 
College; shortly after which, his 
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academical career terminated. He 
now entered on the active'stage of 
life. About the middle of the year 
1805, he accompanied his early 
friend, Mr. John Thornton, on a 
tour through the north of Europe, 
as through Sweden and 
Norway to St. Petersburg. Here 
they remained some time, amusing 
themselves‘with learning the Ger- 
man language. The travelers next 
proceeded to Moscow, where they ar- 
rived on the 3d of January, 1806. 
Upon leaving this city, in which 
Heber was dazzled with the gorge- 
ous splendour of the inhabitants, 
they proceeded southward through 
the Ukraine, the country of the 
Cossacks. They next traversed the 
Crimea, Russian Poland, Hungary, 
Austria, and Northern Germany, 
In October 1806, both arrived in 
England, and Heber immediately 
set forward to join the family circle 
at Hodnet in Shropshire, where he 
enjoyed the satisfaction which every 
wanderer feels when returning, af- 
ter a long and toilsome journey, to 
his native home. 

In the year 1807, Heber took 
orders, and obtained the living of 
Hodnet, which was in his brother’s 
gift; he then returned to Oxford 
for the purpose of taking his degree 
as master of arts. It will readily be 
supposed that he, whose piety was 
truly apostolical, even while in a 
secular station, now that he had 
assumed the habit of a Christian 
minister, became doubly anxious to 
render not only his conduct, but 
the very thoughts of his mind, pure 
as became his holy calling. The 
Church of England has in no age 
been destitute of teachers remarka- 
ble for their virtue and benevo- 
lence ; but, even among preachers 
of the gospel, it is not often that a 
man so gifted as Heber with genius, 
with enlarged knowledge of man- 
kind, with almost boundless charity 
and benevolence, can be found, the 
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perusal of whose life must create in 
the reader the vain wish that he 
had been numbered among his 
friends. Yet Heber was far from 
being an ascetic. Like all men of 
high imaginative powers, who have 
never suffered vice to brush away 
the down from the nobler feelings, 
he had a bold faith in the enduring 
nature of worldly affection. In 
April 1809, he married Amelia, 
youngest daughter of Dr. Shipley, 
Dean of St. Asaph. On this occa- 
sion he undertook an excursion in 
Wales, the beauties of which, not- 
withstanding the variety of scenes 
he had beheld, he seemed to con- 
sider equal to those of any country 
in the world. He then settled in 
his rectory, and employed himself 
earnestly in diffusing among his 
oan a proper sense of re- 
igion, and habits of piety and vir- 
tue. 


“He became indeed,” says 


his excellent widow, “ their earth- 
ly guide, their pastor and friend.— 


His ear was never shut to their 
complaints, nor his hands closed to 
their wants. Instead of hiding his 
face from the poor, he sought out 
distress; he made ita rule, from 
which no circumstances induced 
him to swerve, to ‘ give to all who 
asked,’ however trifling the sum; 
and whenever he had an opportu- 
nity, he neverfailed toinquire into, 
and more effectually to relieve, their 
distress. He could not pass a sick 
person, or a child crying, without 
endeavoring to soothe and help 
them ; and the kindness of his man- 
ner always rendered his gifts dou- 
bly valuable.” 

Heber, whose leisure, however, 
was not considerable, was more led 
by a praiseworthy literary ambition 
to become a contributor to the 
Quarterly review, where many of 
the excellent critiques on books of 
travels, which appeared about that 
ea of his writing. In 1812, 

gave to the world the collected 
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edition of all his poetical works. It 
seems he was an early riser, and, 
having performed his daily devo- 
tions, devoted the larger portion of 
the day to literature; from which, 
nevertheless he was ready to sepa- 
rate himself at the call of duty. In 
1815, he was appointed Bampton 
lecturer, and two years afterwards 
he was promoted to a stall in the 
cathedral of St. Asaph. In the 
autumn of 1820, he paid a visit to 
Oxford, where he had the inexpres- 
sible gratification of hearing “Pales- 
tine” performed as an oratorio in 
the same theatre, where seventeen 
years before he had recited it with 
such acclamations of applause. 
About the close of the year 1822, 
Heber received through his friend, 
the Right Honorable Watkins Wil- 
liam Wynn, the office of the bishop 
of Calcutta. Our traveler had long 
viewed with deep interest the pro- 
gress of Christianity in the east, and 
the prospect opened to him by this 
office, of contributing by his own 
zeal and exertions to the success of so 
holy a cause, seems quickly to have 
outweighed in his mind every con- 
sideration of personal interest, and 
to have determined him, at all haz- 
ards, to accept of that dangerous 
post. The conduct of Mr. Wynn 
on this occasion—his ardent desire 
that India should aot be deprived 
of the services of so good, so great 
aman (for virtue like Heber’s, is 
true greatness,) while he wasscarce- 
ly less unwilling to lose, certainly 
for a considerable time, if not, as it 
happened, for ever, a friend of in- 
comparable value—reflects the high- 
est honor on his heart and charac- 
ter. All the preliminaries being 
settled, Heber prepared to leave 
England. As soon as his intentions 
became known, he received from 
every quarter those warm volunta- 
ty testimonies of affection and re- 
et which nothing but virtue, dis- 
tinguished, persevering, exalted, can 
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command. His own parishioners, 
as was natural, were the foremost 
in their demonstrations of their pro- 
found esteem. Rich, poor, old,and 
young—all joined in presenting 
their exemplary pastor with a last- 
ing mark of the veneration in which 
his character was held among them. 
“Almost the last business,” says Mrs. 
Heber, * which Dr. Heber (he had 
recently been created D. D. by the 
University of Oxford) transacted 
before he left Shropshire, was set- 
tling a long standing account in 
which he had been charged as a 
debtor to the amount of a hundred 
pounds ; but it was believed by 
those who were best acquainted 
with the circumstances, that he was 
not bound either in law or probity 
to pay it. As he himself, however, 
did not feel certain on this point, 
he resolved to pay the money, ob- 
serving to a friend who endeavored 
to dissuade him, ‘How can I rea- 
sonably hope for a blessing on my 
undertaking, or how can I com- 
mence solong avoyage with a quiet 
conscience, if leave even the shadow 
of a committed act of injustice be- 
hind?” “On the 22d of April, 
1823,” she continues, “ Dr. Heber 
finally took leave of Shropshire.— 
From a range of high grounds near 
Newport, he turned back to catch 
a last view of his beloved Hodnet; 
and here the feelings which he had 
hitherto suppressed in tenderness to 
others, burst forth unrestrained, and 
he uttered the words which have 
proved prophetic, that he ‘should 
return to it no more!” 

Heber having made all necessary 
preparations for his long voyage, 
and received consecration, repaired, 
on the 16th of June, on board the 
company’s ship Grenville, in which 
he and his family were to proceed 
to India. As our traveler’s first 
desire, in whatever position he hap- 


>> pened to be placed, was to effect all 


the good in his power, he no sooner 


found himself on board than he en- 
deavored to communicate to the 
sailors a sense of their religious du- 
ties; which he did with all that au- 
thority and effect which genius and 
virtue invaribly exert over inferior 
individuals, His exhortations were 
listened to attentively and _respect- 
fully, and, there can be no doubt, 
produced, in many instances at least, 
conviction and amendment of life. 
On the 3d of October, the ship safe- 
ly anchored in Sangor roads, in the 
Hooghly, or great western branch 
of the Ganges. Heber was now ar- 
rived in the most extraordinary re- 
gion, Greece and Egypt perhaps 
excepted, which has ever been in- 
habited by mankind. 

They now entered the mighty 
Ganges, and, sailing up towards 
Calcutta through the Sunderbunds, 
or rather along their western limit, 
beheld their dark impenetrable for- 
ests stretching away interminably 
towards the right, while a rich veg- 
etable fragrance was wafted from 
the shore. The current of the river, 
when increased by the ebb-tide, was 
found as they ascended to be tre- 
mendously rapid, running at no less 
a rate, according to their pilot, than 
ten or eleven miles an hour. On 
arriving at Calcutta, Heber found 
that the ecclesiastical business of 
his bishopric, at all times multiplex 
and extensive, had now, since the 
death of Dr. Middleton, accumula- 
ted prodigiously ; so that, although 
he had come out neither with the 
expectation nor the wish to find his 
place a sinecure, he felt somewhat 
alarmed at the laborious prospect 
before him. However, he was a 
man accustomed to labor, and not 
easily discouraged. He therefore 
diligently applied himself to busi- 
ness, and had soon the satisfaction 
to find that, notwithstanding the 
formidable appearance of things on 
his first arrival, it was still possible, 
after fully performing his - duty, 
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which no consideration could in- 
duce him to neglect, to command 
sufficient leisure for studying what- 
ever was curious or striking in the 
natural or moral aspect of Hindoos- 
tan. Former travelers, he now 
found, were, notwithstanding their 
numbers, very far from having ex- 
hausted the subject, either because 
the phenomena of Asiatic manners 
are, like those of the heavens, in a 
state of perpetual change, or be- 
cause, these continuing the same, 
which, however, they do not, ap- 
pear under various phases to differ- 
ent men, from being viewed by each 
individual from the peculiar point of 
observation afforded by his charac- 
ter and acquirements. 

In the course of seven months, 
Heber had achieved that portion of 
his task which was to be performed 
in the capital. Next to this inim- 
portance was his visitation through 
the Upper Provinces, an expedition 
in which he had hoped to be ac- 
companied by his family; but this 
being rendered impracticable by the 
delicate health of his wife, and the 
tender age of his infant child, he 
departed with his domestic chap- 
lain, Mr. Stowe, in a sixteen oared 
pinnace, for Dacca. The shores of 
the Ganges, though flat almost 
throughout Bangal, are far from 
wanting in stately or picturesque 
objects. Lofty pagodas, with their 
fantastic angular domes, towering 
over forests of bamboos, banyans, and 
cocoa trees; ruins of Mussulman 

alaces ; wild tracts of jungle in- 
Rrabited by tigers ; groves of peepul 
or tamarind trees; with Hindoo 
villages or hamlets, perched upon 
artificial mounds to escape the pe- 
riodical inundations of the river. 

Thus our traveler sailed from 
Calcutta to Dacca. Furreedpoor, 
his next station, did not long detain 
him. Near Rajmahal he approach- 
ed, but did not visit, the ruins of 
Gour, an ancient city, which almost 


for the snowy peaks of this “ 
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rivalled Babylon or Nineveh in ex- 
tent, and which fell to decay, be- 
cause the Ganges which once flow- 
ed under its walls, changed its bed, 
and took another direction, six or 
seven miles south of the city. 

From thence he proceeded, as 
before, up the Ganges, observing 
whatever was remarkable, making 
a short stay at each of the Euro- 
pean stations on his way, for the 
purpose of preaching or baptising, 
and arrived on the 20th of August 
at Patna. At this city, which is 
extensive, and situated in a com- 
manding position, he remained sev- 
eral days for the purpose of preach- 
ing and administering confirmation. 
He then continued his voyage to 
Ghazeepoor, famous for its rose- 
gardens and salubrious air. “The 
rose-fields, which occupy many hun- 
dred acres in the neighborhood, are 
described as, at the proper season, 
extremely beautiful. They are cul- 
tivated for distilation, and for making 
‘attar, ” or rose water. 

A short way further up the 
stream, Heber quitted his pinnace, 
and, providing himself with bearers, 
contined his journey to Benares by 
land. Heber’s stay in Benares was 
short. He visited with attention 
its principal curiosities, and con- 
versed on several points with some 
of its Braminicgl professors, whose 
belief in Hindodism he regarded as 
very equivocal. He then continued 
his voyage up the river to Allaha- 
bad, where he dismissed his pinnace, 
and made the necessary prepara- 
tions for performing the remainder 
of his journey by land. 

At Lucknow Heber separated 
from his companions; and, accom- 
panied merely by his attendants, 
directed his course towards the wild 
districts at the foot of the Himalaya. 
On arriving at Barelly, not moe 
than fifty miles distant from the 
nearest range, he vainly looked gut 
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arch of mountains ;” but, instead, 
discovered nothing but a ridge of 
black clouds, and a gray autumnal 
haze through which’no object. was 
discernible. The features of the 
country now became wild and strik- 
ing. Forests infested by malaria, 


“tigers, and lions, and half desolate 


plains, announced the termination 
of the fertile provinces of Hindoos- 
tan, and the approach to a differ- 
ent region. Here “ we had,” says 
Heber, “ a first view of the range of 
the Himalaya, indistinctly seen 
through the haze, but not so indis- 
tinctly as to conceal the general 
form of the mountains. The nearer 
hills are blue, and in outline and 
tints resemble pretty closely, at this 
distance, those which close in the 
vale of Clwyd. Above these rose 
what might, in the present unfavor- 
able atmosphere, have been taken 
for clouds, had not their seat been 
so stationary, and their outline so 
harsh and pyramidical—the pa- 
triarchs of the continent, perhaps 
the surviving ruins of a former 
world, white and glistening as ala- 
baster, and even at this distance, of 
probably one hundred and _ fifty 
miles, towering above the nearer 
and secondary range, and as much 
as those last (though said to be 
seven thousand six hundred feet 
high) are above the plain in which 
we were standing. I felt intense 
delight and awe in looking on them, 
but the pleasure lasted not many 
minutes; the clouds closed in again, 
as on the fairy castle of St. John, 
and left us but the former gray cold 
horizon, girding in the green plain 
of Rohiland, and broken only by 
people and mango trees. 

Next day, soon after sunrise, he 
saw distinctly, painted on a clear 
blue sky, the prodigiously lofty pin- 
nacles of these mountains, which, as 
he justly observes, “are really among 
the greatest earthly works of the 
Almighty Creator’s hands— the 
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highest spots below the moon—and 
overtopping by many hundred feet 
the summits of Cotopaxi and Chim- 
borazo.” To approach these moun- 
tains, however, from the south, the 
traveler has to traverse a belt of 
forest and jungle, where the air is 
impregnated with the most deadly 
qualities. At the foot of these moun- 
tains stands Almorah, the last point 
of Heber’s journey in this direc- 
tion ; whence, after a short stay, he 
again descended to the plain, and 
pursued his route to Meerut, and 
thence to Delhi, the ruins of which 
extend over a surface as large as 
London, and is still the residence of 
the descendants of the Mogul sove- 
reigns of India. 

From Delhi, Heber proceeded to 
the still more ancient Capitol of 
Agra, where the principal objects 
of curiosity are “the Motee Mus- 
jeed,” a superb mosque of marble, 
and the palace, erected by Akbar 
of the same -ostly material. 

Heber’s journey through Rajpoo- 
tana, must have been most gratifyin 
to his feelings. The kings through 
whose provinces he passed, received 
him hospitably, when he visited their 
chief cities, and sometimes, when he 
found it inconvenient to diverge so 
far from his road, sent messengers 
expressly to meet him on the way, 
with polite invitations to their Court. 
He hurried on, however, with great 
expedition, and having traversed the 
territories of Jypoor, Ajmere, Bu- 
naira, &c., proceeded to Bombay. 
Here, Heber was joined by his wife, 
and elder child. Not long after in 
company with them, he visited the 
cavern-temples of Elephantae and 
Kennery, and subsequently, accom- 
panied by Arch deacon Barnes, 
made an excursion through the 
western Ghants to Poonch in the 
Deccan, during which he enjoyed 
an opportunity of examining ano- 
ther celebrated cavern-temple at 
Carlee. 


ee a 


From Bombay, Bishop Heber 
sailed to Ceylon; thence he proceed- 
ed to Calcutta. Late in January 
1826, he again left his home, pur- 
posing to visit southern India. After 
sojourning for a few days in Madras, 
he proceeded to Trichonopoly. He 
atrived there on the Ist of April, 
‘and on the ensuing Sunday preach- 
ed to a large audience. In the 
evening he confirmed no less than 
Forty persons, and the next morn- 
ing he repeated this rite for the 
benefit of certain native Christians. 
Returning home to breakfast, he 
went, before eating, into a cold bath. 
His servant, finding that he “staid 
longer than usual, entered the apart- 
ment, and found his body at the 
bottom of the water, perfectly life- 
less.” The usual restoratives were 
tried invain. The physicians agreed, 
upon examining the body, that “a 
vessel had burst upon the brain, in 
consequence of the sudden plunge 
into cold water while he was warm, 
and exhausted.” He was buried 
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on the north side of the altar of St. 
John’s Church, T'richonopoly. 

Bishop Heber left but two chil- 
dren—daughters! He died in the 
forty BR year of his age. 

“ His sun,” says an eloquent wri- 
ter, referring to his untimely disso- 
lution, “ was in its meridian power, 
and its warmth most genial when it 
was suddenly eclipsed forever. 

“He fell as the standard bearer of 
the cross should ever wish to fall, 
by no lingering decay, but in the 
firmness and vigor of his age, and in 
the very act of combat and triumph. 

“His master came suddenly, and 
found him faithful in his charge, 
and waiting for his appearing. His 
last hour was spent in his Lord’s 
service, and in ministering to the 
humblest of his flock. He had 


scarcely put off the sacred robes 
with which he served at the altar of 
God on earth, when he was suddenly 
admitted to his sanctuary on high, 
and clothed upon with the garments 
of Immortality !” 


SLEEP. 


At the hour of vesper chime, 
When the daily tide of time, 
With a faint and falling roar, 
Flows to the eternal shore ; 
When the vestals of the night, 
High in Heaven their torches light ; 
When Care’s heavy burden falls . 
Under the twilight’s gloaming walls, 
When, like clouds of darkness blown, 
From the midnight’s ebon throne, 
‘ Shadows deep, 

Float and creep 
Over the earth,—then let me sleep— 
Let my peaceful spirit sleep. 


When, in memory’s light, the life 
Of the last six days of strife— 
Rough hills we have journeyed through— 
Softly glimmers, still and blue ; 
When the golden atmosphere 
Of the autumn time is here, | 


Withered leaves are lying, flying— 
Where the winds of autumn, sighing, 
Scatter and sweep 
Many a heap 
Down the willows,—let me sleep— 
Let my worldly spirit sleep. 


And when bells funereal toll !— 
When my Lire’s dark waters roll, 
Roll to the Eternal shore, 
Drowning, moaning, soon no more, 
When this earthly warfare done, 
And this immortal victory won, 
Guardian angels guide me home— 
Through Time’s cold and narrow dome, 
Mists and shadows, dim, ideal— 
To the DREAM-LAND BRIGHT AND REAL! 
Then where o’er some glossy stream, 
Dipping, dripping willows gleam— 
Willows weep, 
Swing and sweep— 
Gently lay my limbs to sleep !— 
Leaye my soul’s lost load—tosleep! 
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Mr. Bayard Taylor promises if 
he lives, to be one of the most ex- 
tensive travelers that the world has 
yet seen. For the last six years or 
more, he seems to have allowed 
himself no repose. 

At one time you find him walk- 
ing before the Caravan through the 
sands of the great African Desert, 
with his heart exalted to the utter- 
ance of a majestic “T1ymn to the 
Sun ;” soon afterwards, he is gal- 
loping under the influence of an 
overdose of “Hasheesh” in the vi- 
cinity of the walls of Damascus ; 
you lose sight of him in a cloud of 
dust beneath the tall shadows of 
the Palms, but ’ere you have had 
leisure to breathe, and bless your 
soul, fet the ubiquitous Mr. Bayard 
again! hailing you from Shanghai 
and Canton, or ‘fanning his heated 
brow among the close valleys of 
some tropical, and almost unknown 
Island in the Southern Seas. 

Here, you think, he will abide for 
aseason. You are in error. The 
Genius of Unrest, a quaint, fidgetty, 
but not unamiable Imp hath pos- 
sessed him. So, before many months 
have passed, our traveler is once 
more in motion, and on this ocea- 
sion we behold him—possessed of 
a well-filled purse, warm Russian 
sables, a contented conscience, and 
an excruciatingly red and blue 
nose,—sleighing it merrily towards 
the Arctic CircLe. 

This recent work of Mr. Taylor’s, 
is in our estimation by far the best 
of his Pictures of Travel. Its inter- 
est is continuous, and the descrip- 
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TAYLOR'S NORTHERN TRAVEL.* 


A REVIEW. 






tions are retnarkably vigorous, gra - 
phic, and life-like. We propose to 
give a sketch of the traveler’s pro- 
gress, illustrated as often as possible 
by his own simple, but striking lan- 
guage. 

— On the tst of Dee., 1856, having 
previously taken passage for Stock- 
holm, Mr. Bayard Taylor, and a 
companion w hom he calls Braisted, 
went on board a Swedish propeller 
at Lubeck. The steamer left at noon, 
and slowly broke her way through 
the ice-covered Trave towards the 
Baltic. They reached Travemiind 
in the midst of a brisk storm of 
snow. ‘The town, like all watering 
places out of season, was almost 
wholly deserted. A jovial Pole, 
however, one of their fellow passen- 
persuaded them ashore to 
drink a glass of Bavarian beer be- 
fore leaving Germany. The reward 
of the venture, was a sour beverage 
which probably plunged the party 
into low spirits for the rest of the 
morning. They returned, dissatis- 
fied, to the steamer which pursued 
her way cautiously, until the next 
morning, when the steep cliffs of 
Moen, a Danish Island, were visible 
on their left. Soon after, they saw 
dimly through the mist, certain 
white gleams. which were pronounc- 
ed to be the shores of Sweden. The 
Propeller slackened her speed to a 
snail’s pace, “ snuffing,” as Mr. Tay- 
lor quaintly observes, “ at headland 
after headland, like a dog off the 
scent in order to find her way into 
Ystad.” The fog clearing at length, 
ey were enabled to run into the 
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Harbor. Here another and more 
violent storm of snow and wind de- 
tained them for more than two days. 
[t must have proved a pleasant dis- 
pensation. One evening at supper, 
they were particularly cheered by the 
account of a Custom House Officer, 
whocircumstantially informed them 
of the destruction of the steam ship 
Umed by the ice, near Sundsvall, 
and the loss of fifteen of the pas- 
sengers. 

Nevertheless, on the third morn- 
ing, the Captain of the Carl Johan, 
(their steamer,) put tosea. About 
noon, as they were heading for the 
Island of Oland, the boat suddenly 
stopped. The travelers, observing 
that something unusual had occurr- 
sd, rushed on deck. They found 
that the cabin boy, a sprightly, 
handsome fellow of fourteen, had 
fallen overboard. Every possible 
effort was made to save him. Ile 
himself struggled gallantly, but to 
no purpose. The remorseless ice 
bore him down. 

“We watched,” says the author, “with 
breathless suspense, for the re-appear- 
ance of the brave young swimmer, but 
we watched in vain. Poor boy! who 
can know what was the agony of those 
ten minutes while the icy waves grad- 
ually benumbed, and dragged down the 
young life that struggled with such des- 
perate energy to keep its place in the 
world! 

‘ The men sat down, and rowed back, 
bringing only his cap which they had 
found floating on the sea. * Ah!” said 
Hildebrand, the Captain, with tears in 
his eyes, ‘I did not want totake him 
this voyage, but his mother begged me 
so hard that I could not refuse—and this 
is the end!” 

It may be imagined that this 
catastrophe did not add to the spirits 
of the passengers or crew. A cold, 
tempestuous, disagreeable night suc- 
ceeded. But the fourth morning 
dawned splendidly clear, and al- 
though the wind increased by after- 
noon to somewhat of a gale, they 
made such excellent progress, that 
at sunrise, the day following, the 
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Light house at Landsort was visible, 
and the archipelago of cloven Isles, 
which extends to Tornega began to 
stud the sea. They learned froma 
Pilot, in this neighborhood, that 
Stockholm was closed with ice, and 
that their only plan would be to 
stop at the port of Dalaré thirty 
miles distant. To Dalaré, there- 
fore, they proceeded, through the 
channels of the numerous islands, 
while the mid-day sun, hanging 
low on the horizon, threw a pallid 
light over the wild, but picturesque 
northern scenery. 

Arrived at Dalard, a village of 
fifty scattering houses along an ab- 
rupt shore, they succeeded, after a 
general upturning of the contents 
of their trunks by the conscientious 
Custom House officer, in engaging 
sleds and horses to carry themselves 
and luggage to Stockholm on the 
next day. 


* On the following morning.” Mr. Tay- 
lor proceeds to say, “we arose at five, 
went ashore in the darkness, and after 
waiting an hour, succeeded in getting 
our teams together. The horses were 
smiail, but spirited, the sleds rudely put 
together, but strong, and not uncomfort- 
able, and the drivers, peasants of the 
neighborhood, patient, and good-humor- 
ed. Climbing the steep bank, we were 
out of the village in two minutes, cross- 
ed an open common, and entered the 
forest of fir and pine. The sleighing 
was superb, and our little nags carried 
us merrily along, at the usual traveling 
rate of one Swedish mile (nearly seven 
English) per hour. Enveloped from head 
to foot in our fur robes, we did not feel 
the sharp air, and in comparing our sen- 
sations, decided that the temperature 
was about 20 deg. What was our sur- 
prise, on reaching the post station, at 
learning that it was actually 2 deg. be- 
low zero! 

Slowly, almost imperceptibly, the dark- 
ness decreased, but the morning was 
cloudy, and there was little appearance 
of daybreak before nine o’clock. Inthe 
early twilight we were startled by the 
appearance of a ball of meteoric fire, 
nearly as large as the moon, and of a 
soft white lustre, which moved in a hor- 
izontal line from east to west, and dis- 
appeared without asound. Iwas charm- 
ed by the forest scenery through which 
we passed. The pine, spruce, and fir 
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trees, of the greatest variety of form, 
were completely coated with frozen 
snow, and stood as immovable as forests 
of bronze incrusted with silver. The 
delicate twigs of the weeping birch re- 
sembled sprays of crystal, of a thousand 
airy and exquisite patterns. There was 
no wind, except in the open glades be- 
tween the woods, where the frozen lakes 
spread out like meadow intervals. As 
we approached the first station there 
were signs of cultivation—tfields inclosed 
with stake fences, low red houses, low 
barns, and scanty patches of garden 
land. We occasionally met peasants 
with their sleds—hardy, red-faced fel- 
lows, and women solid enough to out- 
weigh their bulk in pig-iron. 

The post-station was a cottage in the 
little hamlet of Berga. We drove into 
the yard, and while sleds and horses 
were being changed, partook of some 
boiled milk and tough rye-bread, the only 
things to be had, but both good of their 
kind. The traveler's room was carpeted 
and comfortable, and the people seemed 
poor only because of their few wants.— 
Our new sleds were worse than the form- 
er, and so were our horses, but we came 
to the second station in time, and found 
we must make still another arrange- 
ment. The luggage was sent ahead on 
a large sled, while each pair of us, seat- 
ed in a one horse cutter, followed afier 
it, driving ourselves. Swedish horses 
are stopped by a whistle, and eicouraged 
by a smacking of the lips, which I found 
impossible to learn at once, and they con- 
siderately gave us no whips. We had 
now a broad beaten road, and the many 
teamis we metand passed gave evidence 
of our approach to Stockholm. The 
country, too, gently undulating all the 
way, was more thickly settled. and ap- 
peared to be under tolerable cultivation. 

About one in the aftergoon, we climb- 
ed a rising slope, and from its brow look- 
ed down upon Stockholm. The sky was 
dark-gray and lowering ; the hills were 
covered with snow, and the roofs of the 
city resembled a multitude of tents, out 
of which rose half a dozen dark spires. 
On either side were arms of the Malar 
Lake—white, frozen plains. Snow was 
already in the air, and presently we 
looked through a screen of heavy flakes 
on the dark, weird, wintry picture. The 
impression was perfect of its kind, and I 
shall not soon forget it. 

We had passed through the southern 
suburb. and were descending to the lake, 
when one of our shafts snapped off— 
Resigning the cutter tothe charge of a 
stout maiden, who acted as_postillion, 
Braisted and I climbed upon the luggage, 
and in this wise, shaggy with snowy fur, 
passed through the city, before the House 
of Nobles and the King’s Palace, and 


overthe Northern Bridge, and around the 
northern suburb, and I know not where 
else, to the great astonishment of every- 
body we met, until our stupid driver 
found out where he was to go. Then 
we took leave of the Pole, who had en- 
gaged horses to Norrk6ping, and looked 
utterly disconsolate at parting ; but the 
grave Swede showed his kind heart at 
last, for—neglecting his home, from 
which he had been absent seven years 
—he accompanied us to an hotel, en- 
gaged rooms, and saw us safely housed.” 


The travelers remained in Stock- 
holm for a week. The time was 
consumed in preparations for the 
journey north. 

They encountered great and un- 
expected difficulty in procuring in- 
formation as to their future route. 
Nobody seemed to know anything 
of the matter, and moreover it was 
quite evident that the people look- 
ed upon Mr. Taylor and his com- 
rade as a precious pair of fools for 
contemplating in the winter season 
so desperate and unlieard-of an ex- 
pedition. “They must certainly 
perish,” these comforting counsel- 
lors assured them, “of starvation.” 
Finnland and Lapland were deserts, 
were howling wildernesses, desti- 
tute of Inns, destitute of food, desti- 
tute of every thing in fact, necessary 
to the support of civilized man. Mr, 
Taylor, however, was not to be de- 
ceived by these ignorant and vague 
picturings of disaster. “The pros- 
pect,” he declares, “was not at all 
alarming to him,” because, “he re- 
membered that he had heard much 
worse accounts of Ethiopia, while 
making similar preparations — in 
Cairo, and had learned that all such 
bug-bears ceased to exist when they 
were boldly faced.” The outfit for 
the journey was restricted to “ cof- 
fee, sugar, salt, gun powder, lucifer 
matches, lead, shot, slugs, four bot- 
tles of Cognac, a sword, a butchere 
knife, hammer, screw-driver, nails, 
rope and twine, all contained in a 
box of eighteen inches square.” A 
single valise held the travelers’ cloth- 
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ing, books, and writing and draw- 
ing materials. The collection of the 
requisite funds occupied some time. 
At length Mr. Taylor found himself 
in possession of * hundreds of bank 
notes, and thousands of silver pieces 
of all sizes, Swedish paper, silver, 
and copper; Norwegian notes and 
dollars ; Danish marks, and Russian 
gold, roubles, and copecks.” The 
delusion that he had all at once 
been showered upon by Fortune, 
was charmingly dissipated, how- 
ever, in a very brief space of time. 
The vast pile melted away, like 
snow under the influence of a 
thaw. 

When everything was arranged 
for the contemplated tour of two 
months, places were engaged in a 
diligence which ran to Gefle, 120 
miles north of Stockholm. Mr. Tay- 
lor had previously taken lessons in 
the Swedish language, and hoped 
to be able to dispense with an In- 
terpreter. They reached Gefle, a 
town of eight or ten thousand in- 
habitants and a considerable ship- 
ping interest, late on the third day. 
Here, the travelers found out, that 
thenceforth they were to proceed 
by “ skjuts” (pronounced shoos) or 
post, taking new horses on each 
station on the road. Notice of their 
coming in the shape of what is call- 
ed a forbud ticket, (or an order for 
fresh relays of horses,) was always 
to be sent on in advance. Mr. Taylor 
describes Gefle as a well built, pret- 
ty place, composed of houses most- 
ly two stories high, white, and with 
spacious courts in the rear. It is 
surrounded with a low rolling coun- 
try, covered with dark forests of fir, 
and pine. The weather, during 
our travelers’ stay in this town, was 
superb—* gloriously clear, with a 
steady bracing south wind. Sun- 
rise melting into sun-set without a 
noon—a long morning twilight—a 
low slant sun shining on the house- 
tops for an hour or so, and the even- 
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ing twilight at three in the after- 
noon.” Nothing,” Mr. Taylor 
adds, “ seemed real in this strange, 
dying light—nothing—but my ig- 
norance of Swedish whenever I tried 
to talk !” 

At a reasonably early hour the 
next morning, accompanied by a 
rough two-wheeled baggage cart, 


SBS 
and themselves ensconsed in another 
cart of precisely the same make, the 
travelers rattled out of Gefle in the 
frosty moonlight. 


Our road,” the narrative goes on to 
say, * went northward, into dark forests, 
over the same undulating, yet monoto- 
nous country as before. As we drove 
into the post-house, at the end of the first 
station, three other travelers, who had 
the start of us, and consequently the 
first right to horses, drove away. Iwas 
dismayed to find that my fdérbud had not 
been received, but the ostler informed 
me that by paying twelve shillings extra 
I could have horses atonce. While the 
new carts were getting ready, the post- 
man, wrapped in wolf-skin, and with a 
face reddened by the wind, came up, 
and handed out my férbud ticket. Such 
was our first experience of férbud. 

On the next station, the peasant who 
was ahead with our luggage, left the 
main road and took a rough track through 
the woods. Presently we came to a 
large inlet of the Bothnian gulf, frozen 
solid from shore to shore, and upon this 
we boldly struck out. The ice was near- 
ly a foot thick, and as solid as marble. 
So we drove for at least four miles, and 
finally came to land on the opposite side, 
near a saw-miH. At the next post-house 
we found our predecessors just setting 
off again in sleds ; the landlord informed 
us that he had only received my fdrbud 
an hour previous, and, according to law 
was allowed three hours to get ready his 
second instalment of horses, the first be- 
ing exhausted. There was no help for 
it: we therefore comforted ourselves 
with breakfast. At one o’clock we set 
out again in low Norrland sleds, but 
there was little snow at first, and we 
were obliged to walk the first few miles. 
The station was a long one (twenty Eng- 
lish miles,) and our horses not the most 
promising. Coming upon solid snow at 
last, we traveled rather more swiftly, 
but with more risk. The sleds, although 
so low, rest upon narrow runners, and 
the shafts are attached by a hook, upon 
which they turn in all directions, so that 
the sled sways from side to side, entire- 
ly independent of them. In going off the 
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main road to get a little more snow ona 
side track, I discovered this fact by over- 
turning the sled, and pitching Braisted 
and myself out on our heads. Long af- 
ter dark, we reached the next station, 
Stratiiira, and found our horses in readi- 
ness. We started again, by the gleam 
of a flashing aurora, going through for- 
ests and fields in the uncertain light, 
blindly following our leader, Braisted 
and I driving by turns, and already much 
fatigued. 

At Mo Myskie, which we reached at 
eight o’clock, our horses had been ready 
four hours, which gave us a dollar banco 
vintapenningar (waiting money) to pay. 
The landlord, a sturdy, jolly fellow, with 
grizzly hair and a prosperous abdomen, 
asked if we were [rench, and I address- 
ed him in that language. He answered 
in English on finding that we were 
Americans. On his saying that he had 
learned English in Tripoli, I addressed 
him in Arabic. His eyes flashed. he 
burst into a roaring laugh of the pro- 
foundest delight, and at once answered 
in the majestic gutturals of the Orient. 
“ Allak akhbar !” he cried; ** lhave been 
Waiting twenty years for some one to 
speak to me in Arabic, and you are the 
first!” Tle afterwards changed to Ital- 
ian, Which he spoke perfectly well, and 
preterred to any foreign language. We 
were detained half an hour by his de- 
light, and went off forgetting to pay for 
a bottle of beer, the price of which I sent 
back by the shjutshonde, or postillion. 

This shjutsbonde was a stupid tellow, 
who took us a long, circuitous road, in 
order to save time. We hurried along 
in the darkness, constantly crying out 
“ Kér pa!” (Drive on!) and narrowly 
missing a hundred overturns. It was 
eleven at night before we reached the inn 
at Kungsgarden, where, fortunately, the 
people were awake, and the pleasant old 
landlady soon had our horses ready. We 
had yet sixteen English miles to Bro, 
our lodging-place, where we should have 
arrived by eighto’clock. I hardly know 
how to describe the journey. We were 
half asleep, tired out, nearly frozen, 
(mercury below zero) and dashed along 
at haphazard, through vast dark forests, 
up hill and down, following the sleepy 
boy who drove ahead with our baggage. 
A dozen times the sled, swaying from 
side to side like a pendulum, tilted. hung 
in suspense a second, and then righted 
itself again. The boy fell back on the 
hay avf slept, until Braisted, creeping 
up behind, startled him with terrific yells 
in his ears. After midnight the moon 
rose, andthe cold was intenser than 
ever. The boy having fallen asleep again, 
the horse took advantage of it to run off 
at full speed, we following at the same 
rate, sometimes losing sight of him and 
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uncertain of our way, until, after a chase 
of a few miles, we found the boy getting 
his reins from under the runners. Final- 
ly after two in the morning we reached 
Bro.” 


From Bro, the travelers passed 
successively and by rapid journey- 
ing through Hudiksvall, Sundsvall, 
(where they purchased two light, 
but strong sleds.) Fjal, a little ham- 
let gratefully embalmed in their re- 
collection, because of its excellent 
Inn, and the delicious breakfast of 
beef-steak and onions, blood pud- 
dings and tender pan cakes, equal 
in fragility toa Paris omelette souff- 
lée, which they procured thereat.— 
Herndsand, the capital of an impor- 
tant province, Weda, situated on 
the largest stream in northern Swe- 
den, until they arrived at Hérnas 
in the vicinity of the frontier of 
Norrland. They found the temper- 
ature at this point 22° below zero, 
but the air was still dry and pleas- 
ant toinhale. Mr. Taylor confes- 
ses to the inconveniences of a para- 
lysed nose, and a beard and mous- 
tache converted into a solid mass 
of ice, frozen together, so that he 
could hardly open his mouth, but 
the phenomenon appears to have 
given him not the slightest con- 
cern, 

“ By this time,” he says, “it was al- 
most wholly a journey by night, dawn 
and twilight, for full day there was none. 
The sun rose at tex and set attwo. We 
skimmed along over the black, fir-cloth- 
ed hills, and across the pleasant little 
valleys, in the long, gray, slowly-gather- 
ing daybreak: then, heavy snow-clouds 
hid half the brief day, and the long, long, 
dusky evening glow settled into night. 
Thesleighing was superb, the snow pure 
as ivory, hard as marble, and beautifully 
crisp and smooth. Our sleds glided over 
it without effort, the runners making 
music as they flew. With every day the 
country grew wilder, blacker and more 
rugged, with no change in the general 
character of the scenery. In the after- 
noon we passed the frontier of Norrland, 
and entered the province of West Both- 
nia. There are fewer horses at the sta- 
tions, as we go north, but also fewer 
travelers, and we were not often de- 
tained. Thus far, we had no difficulty ; 
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my scanty stock of Swedish went a great 
way, and I began to understand with 
more facility, even the broad Norrland 
dialect. 

* The people of this region are noble 
specimens of the physical man—tall, 
broad-shouldered, large-limbed, ruddy 
and powerful ; and they are mated with 
women who, I venture to say, do not 
even suspect the existence of a nervous 
system. 
such health are, morality and honesty 
—to say nothing of the quantities of rosy 
and robust children which bless every 
household. If health and virtue cannot 
secure happiness, nothing can, and these 
Norrlanders appear to be a thoroughly 
happy and contented race. We had oc- 
easional reason to complain of their 
slowness; but, then, why should they 
be fast? It is rather we who should 
moderate our speed.  Braisted, how- 
ever, did not accept such a philosophy. 
“Charles XI[. was the boy to manage 
the Swedes,” said heto me one day ; “‘he 
always kept them ina hurry.” 

For many days the travelers con- 
tinued to push northward, the coun- 
try, although retaining the same 
general characteristics as at first, 
becoming wilder and more dreary 
still as thev advanced. 

They sojourned on Christmas 
eve at a station called Innertafle, 
and rose the next day to find the 
temperature 354 degrees below zero, 


“with which sien of our approach 
to the Arctic Circle we were,” says 
Mr. Taylor, “delighted !” 

After drinking a bowl hot milk 
flavored with cinnamon, the horses 
were ordered, and they left the sta- 
tion with the mercury (which had 
fallen) at 38 degrees. The cold 
soon began to play some grotesque 
pranks with them. Mr. Taylor's 
beard, moustache, cap, and fur col- 
lar, were speedily one undivided 
lump of ice. His eye lashes be- 
came snow-white, and heavy with 
frost, and it required constant mo- 
tion to keep them from freezing 
together. Everything was seen 
through visors barred with ivory. 

“This,” Mr. Taylor exclaims enthu- 
siastically, “thts was Arctic travel at 
last. 


The natural consequences of 
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* By Odin! it was glorious! The 

smooth, firm road, crisp and pure as Ala- 
baster, over which our sleigh runners 
talked with the rippling, musical mur- 
mur of summer brooks; the sparkling, 
breathless firmament ; the gorgeous rosy 
flush of morning, slowly deepening until 
the orange dise of the sun cut the hori- 
zon; the golden blaze of the tops of the 
bronze firs; the glittering of the glassy 
birches ; the long, dreary sweep of the 
landscape; the icy nectar of the perfect 
air; the tingling of the roused blood in 
every vein, allalert to guard the outposts 
of life against the besieging cold—it was 
superb! The natives themselves spoke 
of the cold as being unusually severe, and 
we congratulated ourselves all the more 
on our easy endurance of it. Had we 
judged only by our own sensations we 
should not have believed the tempera- 
ture to be nearly so low. 
The sun rose a little after ten, and I 
have never seen anything finer than the 
spectacle which we then saw for the 
first time, but which was afterwards al- 
most daily repeated—the illumination of 
the forests and snow-fields in his level 
beams, foreven at midday he was 
not more than eight degrees above the 
horizon. The tops of the trees, only, 
were touched: stilland solid as iron, and 
covered with sparkling frost-crystals, 
their trunks were changed to blazing 
gold, and their foliage to a fiery orange- 
brown. The delicate purple sprays of 
the birch, coated with ice, glittered like 
wands of topaz and amethyst, and the 
slopes of virgin snow, stretching towards 
the sun, shone with the fairest saffron 
gieams. There is nothing equal to this 
in the south—nothing so transcendently 
rich, dazzling, and glorious. — Italian 
dawns and twilights cannot surpass 
those we saw every day, not, like the 
former. fading rapidly into the ashen 
hues of dusk, but lingering for hour af- 
ter hour with scarce a decrease of splen- 
der. Strange that Nature should re- 
peat these lovely aérial effeets in such 
widely different zones and seasons. I 
thought to find in the winter landscapes 
of the far North a sublimity of death and 
desolation—a wild, dark, dreary, monot- 
ony of expression—but I had, in reali- 
ty, the constant enjoyment of the rare- 
est, the tenderest, the most enchanting 
beauty. 

The people one meets along the road har- 
monize with these unexpected impres- 
sions. They are clear-eyed and rosy as the 
morning, straight and strong as the fir 
saplings in their forests, and simple, 
honest, and unsophisticated beyond any 
class of men I have ever seen. They 
are no milk sops either. Under the se- 
renity of those blue eyes and smooth, fair 
faces, burns the old Berserker rage, no 
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easily kindled, but terrible as the light- find such among our restless communi- 
ning when once loosed. There are ten- ties at home ?” 

der hearts in the breasts of these North- H fi l t 

ern men and women, albeit they are as ere for the present, we must 
undemonstrative as the English—or we leave Mr. Taylor, and his compan- 
Americans, for that matter. It is exhil- jon on the borders of the Arctic 
arating to see such people—whoxse di- Circle 

gestion is sound, whose nerves are In ~ . nde 

tough as whipcord, whose blood runs in We shall rejoin them when the 
a anong, fall atvanan, whose om po opportunity offers, and complete an 
are perfectly natural, who are good with-  .)., PR AN Re ° ae 

out knowing it,and who are happy with- adventurous journey in their com- 
out trying to be so. Where shall we pany. 


THE CONSPIRATOR, 


[FROM AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA. ] 


ARNoLD.—Speak, Bolton ! what say these, my faithful friends, 
Touching my present life ? 
BoLronx.— Why Master Arnold, 
P sooth they’re much divided ; some assert 
That thou art moon-struck, that some morbid fancy 
Whether of love or pride hath seized upon thee ; 
Others, that thou hast simply lost thy trust 
In man, and in thyself—and others still, 
That thou hast sunk to base, inglorious ease, 
Urging the languid currents of the blood 
With fiery spurs of sense ; a few there are, 
—Few, but most faithful—who at dead of night, 
In secret conclave, with low-whispered words 
And pallid faces glancing back aghast 
Speak of a monstrous wrong, which thou— 
ArnoLp.—[Starting up, and seizing Bolton.) 
Unhappy wretch! therein thou speak’st thy doom! 


That prying, curious spirit is thy Fate. [Stabs him suddenly. 
Did | not warn thee of it? 
Botron.— Oh! Idie! 
Yet my soul swells and lightens; all the Future 
Flashes before me like a revelation. 


Arnold De Malpas! thou shalt gain thine end! 

The aged king shall fall, the throne be thine! 

But—as thou goest to claim it, as thy foot 

Presses the royal diis, (mark my words !) 

A bolt shall fall from Heaven, sudden, swift, 

Ev'’n as thy blow on me—thou'lt writhe i’ th’ dust 

Down-trodden by the hostile heels of thousands, 

Whilst She for whom thou’st turned Conspirator, 

Smiling, shall gaze from out thy palace doors, 

And wave her broidered searf, and join the music 

Of her low witching laughter to the sneers 

Of courtly Parasites ; “ De Malpas bore 

His honors bravely—did he not my Lords, 

Now by our Lady, ’tis a grievous fall! 

“ Yet pride, thou know’st sweet Catharine— 

“Aye! aye! aye !— 

‘Pri’ thee Francisco! wilt thou dance to night ?” 
ARNoLp.— What, fool! wilt prate forever? hence, I say! 

And entertain the devil with thy dreamings ! 

[Stabs him again. 
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TRIP TO CUBA. 


xO. 


On the evening of the day of our 
arrival at Mantanzas, we were visit- 
ed by Mr. G., a gentleman to whom 
we had brought a letter of intro- 
duction. He wasa man of high 
literary attainments and held an 
important position—being Presi- 
dent of a College designed for the 
instruction of the Cuban youth. In 
addition to other attentions shown 
us during our stay, appreciated I 
trust, as they deserved to be, hedid us 
the favor to give us letters of intro- 
duction to a friend, the proprietor of 
a sugar estate, which lay not far from 
the route of the railroad between 
Mantanzas and Havana. Accord- 
ingly, on our way back to the latter 
city, we stopped at the station house, 
not far from the engenio or sugar 
plantation, and forwarded our letter 
to the proprietor of the estate. This 
draft on the hospitality of utter 
strangers was promptly acknowl- 
edged, and the volante was soon at 
the station house, with an invita- 
tion for us to proceed to the dwell- 
ing of the proprietor, Alighting at 
the portico, we were introduced to 
the inmates, Signor and Signora P. 
and Signor A., and then conducted 
into the hall. On the right on enter- 
ing, was a billiard table, in a room 
appropriated to that purpose; on the 
left, the dining room; and directly 
in front, the open gallery from which 
you enter the sleeping apartments. 
The house was a quadrangle of one 
story, with lofty ceilings, built round 
an open court. The windows were 
down to the floor; that from the 
billiard room looked out upon an 
orchard ; that from thedining room, 
upon a flower garden. In front, 


vi. 


was a portico supported by columns, 
The portico was paved with brick. 

Just fifty yards in front of the 
dwelling house, is the sugar manu- 
factory, with the steam engine at- 
tached. The cane was now being 
cut in the fields, and carted home 
by oxen; which, as they were fed 
on the leaves and top joints of the 
cane, were in excellent condition. 
The cut cane was thrown from the 
carts near the apparatus, for grind- 
ing, and was then laid upon a sort 
of revolving frame work, which 
fed it to the rollers. These were 
three in number, of cast iron, and 
the cane was so completely crushed 
in passing through, that searce a 
drop of fluid remained in the rind. 
It is taken up as it leaves the rol- 
lers, by young or by invalid negroes, 
and spread so as to dry in the sun, 
and serve for fuel ; not however for 
the engine, which requires wood or 
coal, but for the stoves, which have 
flues passing beneath the floors of 
what may be called the drying 
house. The juice, meanwhile, as 
it passes from the rollers, is received 
into avat, from which it is conducted 
by a pipe, into the first boiler, and 
then is ladled out by the attendants 
into another, and another, until it 
reaches the point proper for granu- 
lation, when it is poured into ves- 
sels of tile, in shape like the frus- 
trum of a cone, and set to drain.— 
Then it is clayed, that is, purged or 
purified, by being covered with a 
layer of mud, which by courtesy is 
called clay. The effect of this clay- 
ing is to precipitate the molasses, 
and clarify the portion which is in 
contact with the clay: and the 
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nearer to the mud the whiter and 
purer the sugar. The sugar is 
turned out from the forms when the 
granulation is complete, and the 
upper portion is placed by itself 
as superior. This, with a view to 
exhale the moisture, is then placed 
on the drying floors, heated as I 
have already said by flues which 
pass underneath, and thus acceler- 
ate the drying ; which, when com- 
plete, the sugar now marketable is 
packed away in boxes of 350 pounds 
each. 

New and costly apparatus for the 
manufacture of sugar has lately been 
introduced on many plantations.— 
The juice instead of passing into the 
boilers as I have just described, 
passes into a condenser, by means 
of which granulation takes place at 
a temperature of 66 degrees of 
Farenheit, instead of 90 degrees, as 
is the case where the old process is 
followed. Looking in at this con- 
denser, by night, through glasses 
arranged for that purpose, you be- 
hold the turbid liquid mass, boil- 
ing and seething within its prison 
house of brass, and are irresistibly 
reminded of the bubbling cauldron, 
which figures so prominently among 
the properties, in the incantation 
scene of the weird sisters, in Mac- 
beth! But we purpose nothing 
more than a glance at this process 
of manufacture. The scene is live- 
ly and pleasing, and activity and 
method characterize the operations. 
The labor, though uninterrupted, 
did not seem to me severe, or be- 
youd the ability of the laborers — 
The plan of working by watches, 
as on ship-board, part continuing 
the work, while others were dis- 
missed to sleep, was adopted on the 
plantation of which we now speak ; 
and if universal, would refute the 
imputation of over-working, which 
sometimes attaches to the system 
adopted on the sugar plantations. 
It is doubtless true, that the labor 
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is heavier on these than cotton, to- 
bacco or coffee estates, for there is 
on these last, no need of such unin- 
termitted labor. It is fair to state, 
that it is only during the grinding 
season, which lasts from November 
to May, (both inclusive) that the 
necessity for such continuous labor 
is felt. All that the planter can 
then secureis oftentimes insufficient 
for the cutting, transportation, and 
manufacture of the entire crop of 
cane grown on the plantation. For 
the labor of manufacture is greater 
than that of producing; since the 
land, in its exuberant fertility, will 
yield eight or ten annual crops from 
the same planting ; the cane sprout- 
ing up anew from the roots, when- 
ever the year’s growth has been cut 
off. The after crops are produced, 
not only without new setting the 
plants, but often without any cul- 
ture whatever, though it is admit- 
ted that wherever the hoe or the 
plough is used, the production is 
sensibly increased. 

Some curiosity may be felt as to 
the relative productiveness of the 
sugar estates in Cuba, compared 
with investments made in other ob- 
jects of agriculture. Iam scarcely 
authorized to speak on this subject, 
with the certainty and precision 
that might be desired—because my 
brief and hurried visit did not afford 
me the opportunity. But Iam not 
far from the mark when I affirm 
generally, that the cotton culture 
in Cuba, is now almost extinct— 
(all other cultures having proved 
more lucrative, ) that coffee has been 
less attended to since the coffee of 
Brazil has taken precedence of it in 
the market. (The old estates never- 
theless are kept up, but no new ones 
are planted)—that tobacco, which 
had fallen partially into neglect, 
is once more stimulated by the 
increased demand; and may in- 
crease more rapidly than other ag- 
ricultural products, because the 
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small capital needed for the culti- 
vation of this narcotic, places it 
within the reach of planters of the 
most limited means. But none of 
these can vie with sugar, either in 
the catent, or the profitableness of 
the culture, and in respe t to this 
great staple, I can speak, by the 
book, as the sugar planter to whose 
hospitality I was indebted for the 
kindest reception at his engenio, 
added to my other obligations by 
giving me in writing an estimate of 
the expenses and income of his 
estate for the sugar crop of 1856. 
The return was incomplete, because 
the manufacture was not yet finish- 
ed, and a portion was consequently 
unsold ; but assuming for that, the 
same rate of production, and scale 
of price, the statement will read as 
follows : 


Estimate of the value of the sugar 
crop of the estate of L—., the property 
of Signor A., island of Cuba, for the year 
1856, there being 320 slaves, of all ages, 
on the estate. 

Value in 

Production. Dolls. 
1,000 hhds. of Muscovado sugar, $0,000 
300 hhds. of Musco. molasses, 8,100 
3,000 boxes sugar, (350 Ibs. each,) 81,000 


500 hhds. sugar molasses, 12,500 
Total income, $151,600 
Total expenses, 34,600 
Nett income, $150,000 


Expenses of Food. 


Jerked-beef, fish, &c....-..e+0+ 10,000 
SUOs C WANs cccccsesccciccs B3N0 
PE ccastne discacsiacscas Gee 
RR Ee 
PIOGSRCERS  cccsccccccscscesccs 4500 
NN SC reterveccesecesecsenes Mee 
aaa ontceeaneeicceens Ce 
CO ee 
PE sid. Sanctionwes sae. vice EOD 
Repairs of furnaces, &c....++++. 750 
EE Eee ae 
PNG nevevedievsccertccesths SOM 
I er 
Tax to government.........++++ 1,000 
Unenumerated expenses....+++- 2,200 





Total expenses...........-$34,600 


Here we have reached an amount, 
which, according to our American 
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ideas, is perfectly enormous ; find- 
ing no parallel in our most produc- 
tive industry. No where, with us, 
cultivating our richest lands, with 
our highest priced staples, can 
we approach such a result! One 
hundred and eighty-six thousand 
dollars of gross income, from the 
labor of three hundred and twenty 
slaves, of whom one-fourth at least, 
must be deducted, by reason of in- 
fancy or old age, from the list of 
workers! The thing is simply 
prodigious ! 

Now let us inquire on what 
amount of capital invested, this ex- 
traordinary sum of one hundred and 
eighty six thousand dollars has ac- 
crued by way of interest. The build- 
ings on the plantation, including 
the dwelling house and offices, the 
barracks for the negroes, the sugar 
houses, steam engines, and general- 
ly all the houses, with all their fit- 
ting machinery, were set down by 
the proprietor, ata valuation of 
80,000 dollars. The land, 2,000 
acres, at 40 dollars per acre, was 
worth likewise 80,000 dollars.— 
The slaves, 320, at 500 dollars 
round, were worth 160,000 dollars. 
This gives a capital of 320,000 dol- 
lars! The gross income is nearly 
54 per cent., and the nett income 
is over 47 percent. Now let us 
admit that the present prices of su- 
gar are higher than the average, 
and that the profits realized, are 
thus beyond the ordinary standard, 
still, making due allowance and de- 
duction for this, the result is as- 
tounding, and enough to disgust 
every American planter with the 
meagre returns derived from his 
own investments; whether applied 
to the production of cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice, tobacco or sugar! the 
most lucrative of these bearing but 
a starved and stinted proportion to 
the redundant exuberance of the 
Cuban harvest! I affirm that, to 
the same force of negroes employed 
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in agricultural labors in our own 
country, there are many who do 
not realize the gross amount, which 
the Cuban planter of the same force, 
pays away in expenses! that is to 
say, that their factor’s books would 
not shew a sum, from the gross 
sales of their crops, equal to that, 
which the Cuban planter annually 
disburses in expenses, after keeping 
47 per cent. interest on his capital, 
as clearincome!_ It is dishearten- 
ing to the American cultivator to 
look such facts in the face! Tis 
own labors in comparison, are 
not only inadequately rewarded, 
but absolutely thrown away ! 

The first thing that strikes us in 
considering the result just given, is 
the surpassing fertility of the soil, 
and the adaption of the climate to 
the production of this valuable sta- 
ple, nor can we overlook the energy 
and skill which have been exerted 
by the planters to aid and develop 
these natural advantages. Proba- 
bly in this great yield, and the diffu- 
sion of wealth thereform, among all 
classes of the population, we have 
the secret of the favors and immnu- 
nities notoriously enjoyed by the su- 
gar planting interest in Cuba. It 
is a privileged interest! Sugar 
estates are exempted from seizure 
for debt! and we witnessed during 
our visit, that a very politic redue- 
tion of the import duty on articles 
of foreign growth, which were need- 
ed by the agricultural interest, could 
be opportunely made in their favor. 
The drought, which prevailed in 
the United States in 1856, extended 
likewise to Cuba, and curtailed the 
crop of Indian corn, so as to pro- 
duce a scarcity of that needful 
grain; whereupon, the Captain 
General remitted two-thirds of the 
duty, and the ships from New Or- 
leans were soon pouring in their 
supplies, to relieve the wants of this 
favored interest ! Concha well knows, 
by a politic use of the plenary au- 


thority lodged in his hands, how to 
propitiate a powerful interest whose 
good will is not to be despised !— 
Nor is this all; the consideration of 
the government goes further still ! 
the assessment levied on the estate 
to whose extraordinary returns we 
have already referred, is, you will 
perceive, exceedingly moderate. It 
is but one thousand dollars, an ar- 
bitrary assessment it is true, but a 
most moderate one, being but two- 
thirds of one per cent. on the nett 
income of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars ! 

Referring to the list of expendi- 
tures, in the estimate furnished us, 
we find the sum of $10,000 set down 
for supplies of food. This is exclu- 
sive of what the plantations provide: 
and is paid away for jerk-beef, for 
cured fish, for Indian corn, flour 
and rice: all except the first being 
the productions of the United States! 
but they come to this market bur- 
dened with duties almost prohibito- 
ry ; Indian corn with a duty, great- 
ly exceeding the first cost in the 
west; flour at a specific duty of 
$7 27 cents per barrel, while flour 
from Spain pays but $2 70 per bar- 
rel, This explains the secret of the 
brisk trade sprung up between 
Charleston and Barcelona, for 
American flour is shipped from 
Charleston to Barcelona, and thence 
re-shipped to Cuba in Spanish 
bottoms, cheaper than it can be 
got direct from the United States. 
The consumer of course pays all 
this extra charge! Rice, too, from 
the United States, pays a duty of 
over nine dollars a barrel, while the 
rice from Valencia is received at a 
light rate of duty. The object of 
this policy is transparent—it is to 
sustain and perpetuate the Spanish 
monopoly of the Cuban market, by 
the prostration of Cuban interests ; 
and secondly, out of this very wrong 
to raise a fund to keep Cuba forci- 
bly in subjection to Spain! 
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Look further into this list of ex- 
penditures on a sugar estate: the 
timber, lumber, shooks, staves, 
hogsheads, and materials for boxes 
come exclusively from the United 
States; and though the import du- 
ties are not actually prohibitory on 
articles of such absolute necessity, 
yet when added to the tonnage- 
duties and port-charges levied on 
American shipping, they constitute 
an enormous addition to the first 
cost, which the Cuban consumers 
have to pay; while the agricultural, 
commercial and shipping interests 
of the country of production are 
proportionally sufferers! 

Look to another item—the large 
amount paid by a single plantation 
for salaries!’ The overseer is gen- 
erally a Cuban born, or Montero ; 
but the engineers and mechanics 
employed in the construction and 
management of the steam mills, 
are almost exclusively American. 
Balloce, in his History of Cuba, 
published four years ago, states 
that 200 young men, from Bos- 
ton alone, were employed at that 
time as engineers on the sugar es- 
tates, 

It is apparent then that a large 
portion of the salaries paid away on 
a Cuban sugar plantation, is paid to 
American citizens, and that the far 
greatest quantity of their supplies 
are drawn from the products of the 
United States. Their value, though 
not exactly determined, is consid- 
erable, and whatever it may be, 
must be multiplied by 2,000, (the 
number of sugar estates on the 
island,) in order to give a proxi- 
mate estimate of the extent to 
which American interests are in- 
volved in the expenditures, from 
this sugar interest alone! But we 
have looked thus far only to the 
American interest involved in the 
disbursements of the estate. What 
greater concern must we not have 
in the income? How much of that 


must be exchanged for American 
productions, and must find its way 
to us by the various and sometimes 
devious channels of commerce? The 
extent and importance of this com- 
merce are not matters of vague 
conjecture. There are facts that 
declare and demonstrate both! In 
spite of the differential tonnage du- 
ties imposed upon American ves- 
sels—amounting to $1.50c. per ton, 
while 62} cents only is taxed on 
Spanish vessels; in spite of the 
import duties levied on American 
products—always heavy, and often 
prohibitory, and on which from 
seven to ten per cent. additional is 
charged when imported in Ameri- 
can vessels; in spite of the port 
charges, and other local assess- 
ments levied on American shipping 
visiting the ports of Cuba, of so 
onerous a character, that they are, 
according to the estimate of reli- 
able merchants, from ten to twenty 
times greater than would be paid 
by the same vessels in our own 
ports,—in spite of all these hin- 
drances and impediments—such is 
the dependency and intereommu- 
nication between the two coun- 
tries—such is the reliance of each 
on the other, for the supply of mu- 
tual wants—and such is the irre- 
pressible energy of our commercial 
character, that the amount of 
American tonnage visiting the 
ports of Cuba during the last year 
was greater than that from any 
other nation whatever! England 
had less tonnage employed in that 
trade than we had; and even 
Spain—decrepid, querulous Spain, 
bolstered up as she is by monopo- 
lies—did not carry on as much 
trade with her own imprisoned 
colony as we did! What will that 
trade be when these impediments 
shall have been removed—these 
fetters broken for ever? What 
new life shall then be infused into 
the being of commercial enterprise? 
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What mutual benefits, what inap- 
preciable prosperity will be the 
consequence? The imagination is 
bewildered by the very contempla- 
tion! But, alas! the beautiful An- 
dromeda, devoured by secret griefs, 
still lies chained to her solitary 
rock—still cheats her sorrows with 
delusive hopes—still casts despair- 
ing glances towards the unpitying 
seas, and in each floating cloud 
that flings its shadow athwart the 
Northern sky, beholds—oh, mock- 
ery of the sorrowing mind!—the 
feathered Perseus tlying to her res- 
cue—coming to rend her chains 
and deliver her from the jaws of 
the 1onster! 

It is idle to suppose that Cuba 
ean ever enjoy the benetits of free 
trade, while she continues a depen- 
dency of Spain. The policy of the 
mother country is utterly and in- 
curably antagonistic. It is the poli- 
cy of monopoly. sy this, she piles 
castle upon castle, armament upon 
armament, despatches navies upon 
navies—the purpose and object of 
all, being simply this—to repress 
the freedom of trade and freedom 
in everything ; to keep her vassal 
in her serfdom, subject in every par- 
ticular to her suzerain; and that, 
by the harshest and most debasing 
means, by terror and intimidation ! 

A government more odious than 
that under which Cuba now exists, 
cannot well be imagined. It is a 
delegated despotism. She has no 
political rights, nor semblance of 
rights, no voice inthe laws that 
control her, or in enacting the 
burdens that oppress her; no choice 
in the officers that rule over her! 
She endures not only oppression 
but disgrace—for the Peninsular 
government, with a conscious- 
ness of the disgust which such ty- 
rannical proceeding must create In 
every generous breast, denies to the 
Cuban gentleman the privilege of 
serving as an officer in the national 
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army! She is oppressed and in- 
sulted, and the fitful prosperity she 
enjoys comes from the benignity of 
nature, and the fortuitous favor of 
her Ruler; who, wiser than the 
Power he represents, dispenses from 
time to time, with the execution of 
the harsh and tyrannical edicts with 
which he is armed, in order to check 
some growing discontent, and pre- 
serve by timely concessions, this 
valuable dependence to the crown 
of Spain. 

They know little of human na- 
ture, who do not comprehend that 
the natural effect of such misgov- 
ernment is alienation, and a dispo- 
sition to revolt; and loyal and na- 
tional as the Spaniard is, by educa- 
tion and by feeling, the history of 
all the Spanish colonies in America 
conclusively shows that he is still 
more devoted to independence and 
that he will dissolve his connection 
with the mother country, whenever 
the favorable opportunity shall of- 
fer for throwing off the yoke !— 
Cuba bides her time / 

I think from what has been al- 
ready stated, that the reader must 
come irresistibly to the conclusion, 
that the mutual wants, and the 
means mutually at hand for supply- 
ing them, make few countries more 
dependent for their well being, on 
the freest commercial intercourse, 
and the untaxed exchange of their 
respective commodities, than the 
United States, and the Island of 
Cuba, 

Does New England want a brisk- 
er demand for the products of her 
fisheries, a new market for her man- 
ufactures of cotton and iron, and an 
increased demand for her lumber, 
with the profitable employment of 
her shipping interest, unburthened 
by exhorbitant port charges, ton- 
nage and import duties? she will 
have them when Cuba is free to 
legislate for her own interests, and 
inaugurate a system of free trade | 
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Do the middle and western States 
want an additional market for their 
corn and flour, and for various ob- 
jects of manufacturing industry now 
inadequately remunerated ? Do the 
Southern States require a market 
for their rice, corn and staves, now 
admitted under heavy impositions, 
or shut out altogether, by prohibit- 
ory duties? They will have them 
when Cuba shall have shaken off 
the system of tyrannical misrule, 
and odious monopoly under which 
she now labors, and inaugurated in- 
stead—the system of free trade! 
And when will Cuba enjoy the 
blessings of free trade? We an- 
swer confidently —not until Cuba 
is annexed ! 

I am no fillibuster—but unques- 
tionably a sympathizer! Ido not 
see while peace continues between 
Spain and the U. States, how the 
latter can openly interfere to effect 
the separation of the colony from 
the mother country, nor how she 
can do that covertly, which she 
may not honorably do at all! Peace 
continuing, the government is _pre- 
cluded from interfering ; but when 
“we the people,” know, that a 
neighboring people is oppressed, 
our sympathies are necessarily en- 
listed in her behalf; and the closer 
the vicinage, and the more inti- 
mate the intercourse, the stronger 
will be thesympathy ! Now if we 
are aware, that the oppressed neigh- 
bor secretly but anxiously looks for 
our assistance—however the gov- 
ernment from a just sense of its ob- 
ligations, may refuse to countenance 
anv measures of interference—it is 
evident, that the people, as indi- 
viduals, will feel themselves con- 
trolled by no such scruple, and at 
the first out-break made by the Cu- 
bans themselves, against their op- 
pressors, volunteers by thousands 
will flock to the standard of revolt, 
and Cuba will be liberated! I pre- 
fer that Cuba should not be libera- 
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ted in this way. I prefer that 
the government should pay even 
the enormous sum of two hun- 
dred millions of dollars, for the 
transfer of this beautiful but cruelly 
misgoverned island to the United 
States, when she would enjoy the 
same liberties with ourselves! and 
possess her great revenues in peace 
—not by favor, or by conciliating 
a tyrant as now—but securely and 
of her own right! But if that can- 
not be, if Spain withholds her con- 
sent, swayed by the persuasions or 
threats of the same jealous Powers, 
who with transparent ill-will devis- 
ed the scheme of the Tripartite 
treaty, for the special purpose of 
preventing the transfer—then let 
Spain reap the reward of her bigotry 
andsubserviency. She will lose Cu- 
ba—and—without an equivalent! 
We have not remonstrated with 
France, for her conquests in Alge- 
ria; we have expressed no dissatis- 
faction when she enlarges her do- 
minions by annexing provinces— 
once the rivals of Imperial Rome ! 
We have not cavilled with England 
for her conquests in the east, or for 
annexing to her proper dominions 
the vast territories and possessions 
of the East India Company! Yet 
all these acts, obviously disarrange 
the pre-existent balances of power ! 
Why then should these nations in- 
terfere with us, in our laudable at- 
tempts, by honorable means, to pro- 
cure the annexation of Cuba? For 
desiring which, there are good and 
sufficient reasons of commercial 
policy, which we have already 
given ; but there are weightier still 
behind. Place Cuba in the hands 
of a formidable maritime power, 
ani it is evident that in case of hos- 
tility, all the countries that border 
the shores of the gulf, the vast val- 
ley of the Mississippi, and the rich 
argosies of California, will be tribu- 
tary, and subject to her control._— 
She will command both passes, by 
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which the immeasurable wealth of 
these regions will necessarily pass. 
In four hours sail, her war steamers 
span the Gulf from Havana to Key 
West; in four other hours they 
sweep from Cape San Antonio to 
the Coast of Yucatan—and close 
the outlet to the Caribbean Sea !— 
Think of seizing the treasures of 
the California mines, in transitu! 
Think of levying black mail on the 
products of the giant West ! Think 
of closing the communications and 


paralysing the energies of this mag- 
nificent confederacy of sovereign 
States!!! 

It does appear to me, that no act 
would more serve to popularize an 
administration with the people, than 
the annexation of Cuba; and that 
a refusal on their part to prevent 
the transfer from Spain, to any 
other power, even at the cost of 
war, would consign them to present 
contempt, and the execration of 
posterity ! 


FROM ‘* THE CONSPIRATOR.””, 


ArnoLp.— Thou hast been to Court, Bernaldi, hast thou not 2? 
Bernatpi.—Aye ! all the forenoon ; 


ARNOLD.— 


Did’st thou see the lady 


Catharine of Savoy—whose miraculous beauty 
Hath set all Spain a-tlame ? 


BERNALDI.— 


I did my cousin, 


3ut—I am bold to speak it—liked her not ; 

Her beauty is the beauty of the Serpent 
Masking a poisonous spirit—there’s no depth 

Of womanly nature in her gleaming eyes, 

Falsest when most they flatter; men have said 
She owns the Borgias’ blood—I know not that! 
But by St. Mark! she owns their temper, cousin. 


THE TEMPTER IN THE HOUSE. 


I. 


The sky is dark with a cloudy pall 
And the earth is dim with rain, 

And the ghastly pine trees toss and moan 
By the side of the moaning main; 

And around the eaves of the ruined Hall 
The shrill March winds complain. 


Il. 


But a darker pall has shrouded the light 
Of the Household Hopes within, 

For the troubled hearts that toss and moan, 
By the shuddering verge of sin, 

Are sorely beset by the Tempter’s might, 
And the Devil is sure to win! 








(FROM THE CONSPIRATOR, AN UNPUBLISHED TRAGEDY.) 


SceneE.—[A garden—Arnold De Malpas and Catharine discovered walking slowly 
towards a summer house tn the distance.) 


CaTHarRINE.—Art thou prepared to risk all this De Malpas ? 
De Matpras.—Ay ! this, and more if I but thought 


De Matras.—If I but thought that when the strife was over, 


Catuarine.—She! oh! thou hast a ladye-love. 


De Matpas.— A true thought! 


Dramatic Fragment. [ March, 


DRAMATIC FRAGMENT, 





Hesitating. 
What !—Arnold ! abhi 


The feeble Prince hurled down, the throne secured, 
She for whose love I braved the People’s hate, 

Malice of Rulers, and the heads-man’s axe, , 
Would deign to share with me that perilous height. 


Cruel! would’st thou put by my passion thus ! 

With a feigned jest ? Catharine | stake my all, 
Manhood’s strong hopes and purpose, the heart's wealth, 
And the mind’s store of hard-bought lore—my peace 

Of conscience. and my soul's immortal life 


To lift thee to the summit of thy wish; 
(Oh! I have proved thee, and I know thy thoughts,) | 
And yet—thou feignest ignorance ! 

CaTHARINE.— Dear De Malpas, 
Forgive me! let us both throw by the mask! 
I hate the Queen—even in our girlish days, | 
She was my rival; her mild-mannered arts 
Stole suitors from me; the old Priest, our Teacher, 


Though I eclipsed her ever in the school, 
And shamed her dullness with keen-witted words 
And quicker apprehension, shone on her, 

rT: . s 
With sunny aspect, sleeked her golden hair, 


Fondled, and soothed, and petted, whilst for me— ( 
The apter scholar—he reserved harsh looks, ‘ 
And harsher tones—( Well! the old fool is dead ; : 
In after time, some friend of Holy Church— ¢ 
Some zealous friend. proved that his saintship taught ‘ 
Scism and heresy, and so—he perished !) 

But for this Queen, this Eleanor! our souls 

Nursed yearly a more fixed hostility ; | 
We sat together at the knightly jousts, ‘ 
And watched the conflict with high beating hearts, 

Flush’d cheeks, and fluttering pulses—She from fear j 
I with the mounting heat of martial blood, 

Thrilled with the music of the battle’s roar, “ 


The ring of mighty lances on steel helms, 
Clangor of shields, and neighing of wild steeds— 
One morn—my Knight was victor,—as he placed 
The crown of gems, and laurel on my brow, ‘ 
Methought that I was born to be a Queen, h 
Not the brief Ruler of a festal throng, t 
3ut ’stablished Kingdoms, and a Host of Men 

Bound to my sway forever! ] 


Oh! noble Catharine! thy aspiring spirit f 
Fires my purpose, and gives wings to Action, ‘ 
Thy Rival hath sped past thee in the race— : 
But she shall fall midway—the blinded monarch 8 
Walks on the brink of an abysmal deep } 
And soon shall topple over ; then a@ vietor P 
(Not from the conflict with half-blunted spears : 
In friendly tournament)—but the tumult fierce I 
Of Revolution, and the crash of States, 

Shall set a weightier Crown about thy brows, e 
And hail thee Ruler, wot of festal throngs, 
But ’stablished Kingdoms, and a Host of Men 
Bound to thy sway forever! 
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CRIMES WHICH THE LAW DOES NOT REACH. 


NO. V.—A COQUETTE. 


Emilia Forrester wore a white 
dress on this especial evening. A 
dress composed of such miraculous 
flounces, that her small and grace- 
ful head, her exquisitely moulded 
shoulders, and her softly rounded 
arms, seemed to be rising from a 
bed of those fleeey, downy clouds 
that float across a summer sky at 
noonday. 

In keeping with this innocent 
and ethereal drapery, Emilia had 
put om an air of candor and sim- 
plicity which was beautiful to see. 
No glittering jewels marred the 
purity of this virginal costume. A 
single row of pearls marked the 
outline of her little throat, and her 
sunny chestnut tresses clustered low 
about her peachy cheeks, with not 
even a flower to grace them. 

“Too much hair, perhaps, 

(Pll name a fault here,) tor so small a 
head, 

Which seemed to droop on that side 
and on this: 

As a full-blown rose, uneasy with its 
weight, 

Though not a breath should trouble it.” 

So looked Emilia Forrester when 
she paid her compliments to Mrs. 
Sefton, and turned to see who in 
that crowded ball-room could com- 
pare with her. 

The glance was, as usual, satis- 
factory; after a moment’s pause, 
she glided a step from her father’s 
side, signified by a pretty nod that 
he was, for the present, off duty, 
and gave her hand in welcome to 
Harry Newton. 

“Are you amiably disposed this 
evening, Miss Forrester?” 

“Are you so dull at divining?” 

“Your smile promises well—but 
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in spite of yourcharming air and 
the frank sweetness abdut your lips, 
there is indeed, loveliest lady,a cer- 
tain—certain—l dare not say it—” 

‘A certain what, certainly where? 
Speak out: you have, sir, our right 
gracious and royal permission ;” 
she extended her arm with a play- 
ful gesture of regal state. 

“A certain ‘lurking devil’ in your 
soft, bright eyes. You are, in spite 
of the outward gentleness, the 
innocent calmness which pervade 
your style to-night, you are, ‘not 
to put too fine a point upon it,’ 
eminently and wickedly dangerous. 
Now, order up the executioner, 
take off my head—but, I have said 
ag 

“And, suppose I am dangerous, 
what is that to you? Who's 
afraid? Mr. Harry Newton.” 

“No—but Mr. Harry Newton 
wishes to present to you, a youth, 
deserving of your notice, but green 
as a red blackberry.” 

“Pll none of him.” 

“Yes, you will, for my sake. The 
poor fellow is a stranger here just 
yet, and I wish to do my best for 
him. His name is Ernest Norton: 
you observe how little difference in 
our appellations. He is from Phil- 
adelphia—not very rich, but likely 
to be—engaged to our former towns- 
woman, Charlotte Berkley, who 
has ‘inherited. His health is not 
good. They have sent him here 
for a warmer climate. We were 
college chums. There is my his- 
tory.” 

“Charlotte Berkley! my old en- 
emy! Why, we have quarrelled 
from our youth upwards. People 
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thought us alike, and—gave her 
the preference.” 

“An excellent reason that you 
should hate her, but spare Ernest. 
Shall I bring him now?” 

“Yes, Stop a moment—is he 
good-looking?” 

“That is as you fancy him.” 

A few seconds more, and the in- 
troduction was made. Ernest Nor- 
ton was not handsome, but he was 
interesting. lis eyes were fine, 
his brow good. He was simple, 
enthusiastic, a poet, and twenty- 
three years of age. Ile was a pas- 
sionate admirer of female beauty, 
a firm believer in woman's faith 
and purity. 

At the first glance he was struck 
with the vague likeness between 
Emilia and his fiancée. She put 
him at his ease by remarking upon 
it, spoke kindly of Miss Berkley, 
and then went off to dance, leaving 
a very pleasing impression upon 
her new acquaintance. 

He watched her as she waltzed: 
her style was more languid and 
luxurious, than light and elastic. 
She was graceful, but very quiet, 
and soon stopped, as calm and 
unruffied in breathing and com- 
plexion as when she started. Not 
a tinge more of colour, and with 
her flounces just as perfect in their 
symmetrical carelessness. 

“Now you may talk to me,” she 
said, returning to both the friends, 
and dismissing her partner on some 
objectless errand. “Mr. Penryhn 
dances, but his education has never 
reached higher than his heels.” 

“Ernest is very modest, and never 
will forget that I took the first 
honour in our class—he is always 
thinking that I have a right to 
speak instead of himself. I shall 
leave you—or else you and I will 
do the frais of the conversation, 
and you will never find out whether 
he is worth the favor you are doing 


him.” 


“Mr. Newton does not believe 
in my skill as a physiognomist,” 
Emilia said, as Harry walked off 
with a warning gesture—aside—to 
her, touching his eyes, his heart, and 
then jestingly casting up his hands, 
as if to implore her to deal gently 
with her victim. “Can you read char- 
acterfrom faces? Itis my speciality.” 

“Will you exercise it on me?” 
Norton said. “Can you really, do 
you think, tell, from my features or 
expression, w hat are my character- 
istics?” 

“Easily. You are very honest, 
very sincere, rather obstinate, a 
little prejudiced, sometimes, amia- 
ble, and excessively devoted in 
your attachments.” 

“[ am afraid of you, Miss For- 
rester. 

“Why should you be?” She as- 
sumed the most innocent expres- 
sion; “it is a science that only 
needs to be cultivated, a species 
of divination that all fortune tellers 
have. As a personal possession, 
you should be the last to fear meet- 
ing with one who owns it. What 
a lover you would have made in 
the days when men did love!” 

“Are those days gone by? Do 
men no longer love?” 

“Well, Shakspeare, that scarcely 
modern writer, hints at such a 
thing, occasionally —‘Men have 
died,” &e., for instance. J never 


saw a man really in love.” 


“What sort of men have you 
seen? If Miss Forrester has never 
met a man in love, it must be be- 
sause she wilfully closes her eyes 
when they approach her.” 

“Oh, pardon me. I have seen 
love-making—plenty of it. I have 
seen an ‘overwhelming passion’ 
grow, like Jack the giant-killer’s 
bean-stalk, in one night; but the 
thing does not last; it has no stam- 
ina, no root, no foundation. It is 
a pretty pastime, a convenient way 
of amusing one’s self; but it is not 
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love. You would not eall such 
ephemeral fancies, love? Women 
are fickle enough, but men! angels 
preserve us! 


“<The lightning strikes a man, 
And when we think to find him dead 
and charred— 
Why, there he is, on a sudden, playing 
pipes 
Beneath the splintered elm-tree.’ 


“A man ‘sighs and dies’ for a 
woman, and perhaps next month 
he comes to tell her of his ap- 
proaching ‘happy marriage, and 
yet he was‘in love? No. I be- 
lieve, with Clive Newcome, ‘ once, 
is always;’ but then there are 
many counterfeits of that ‘once 
and I fear the original was destr« ryed, 
or fell into disuse, long since.” 

“Ido pot agree with you: and 
I don’t think you quite believe 
what you say.” 

“Don’t 1? Perhaps not. T have 
never loved, myself. Ilere I stand 
waiting for the ‘divine fire’ to strike 
me, If it ever comes, I shall bare 
my heart to receive it. Till then,” 
and her large eyes dreamily and 
softly met Ernest’s admiring look, 
“T shall wait, and—doubt. Do 
you like violets? ‘The recent rains 
have made them so sweet.” 


She held out her bouquet of 


white camelias encircled with vio- 
lets, and talked of flowers, books, 
Philadelphia, society in general. 

Ernest listened delightedly : she 
was so fresh, so enticing; her mouth 
was so beautifully pink, with little 
milky teeth, and a soft dimple, that 
came and went, on her left cheek. 
He liked to look at her: she re- 
minded him so much of Charlotte. 
After a half hour’s infinite pleasure, 
Emilia condescended to notice some 
other gentleman, and Ernest had to 
quit her side. 

“T treat you as if we had known 
each other a great while; but, some- 
how, you attract confidence,” Emilia 
said; “it is your own fault if | 


cannot give you the formality due 
to a stranger, not to mention your 
engagement (don’t blush!) to my 
old friend, and your intimacy with 
my ally, Mr. Newton.” 

“How can I thank you suffi- 
ciently for your great kindness ?” 

“ By liking meas much as I like 
you, and by constraining that care- 
less individual commonly called 
‘Harry’ to bring you immediately to 
seeme. I shall make you known to 
my papa, (who is dragonising me 
faithfully—at cards in the next 
room,) and who will be charmed to 
know you. Aw revoir.” 

Ah, Emilia! spare that Parthian 
dart. A look so bewilderingly dis- 
tracting, and yet which her nice 
taste never made, by a sparkle, too 
broad! 

x x * x * 

My own Dearest Cuartorte: I 
have now been three days in your 
former “ city of residence,” and it is 
about time that [ should give you 
my opinion of it. 1 like it. I like 
its soberness, its subdued tone. It 
has a solid look—an ancient air, 
which take me. I went to visit 
the house in which you were born: 
they showed me your little garden, 
and | plucked some violets from 
the very tufts that your dear hands 
planted. * * * * * Harry: New- 
ton has been very kind to ne. I 
should have been lost without him. 
Among other favors, he has pre- 
sented ne to a most beautiful Miss 
Forrester. At once I liked her, 
for she reminded me of you: you 
remember her? She is more exact- 
ing in her beauty than you, my 
modest darling, who seem better 
pleased to remain unnoticed, than 
to be admired. I called upon her 
yesterday with Newton. She was 
gloriously arrayed in some bright 
stuff that looked like a sunbeam, 
and she sang for us. The night 
before, when I met her at the ball, 
to which I wrote you that I was 
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going, she was all simplicity of 
attire, and frankness of speech. 
Yesterday, she was brilliant, pi- 
quante—quite dazzling. She spoke 
of you most kindly. 

* * % * * 

I shall not cross this page, nor 
begin another sheet, but here I end, 
as ever, your Ernest. 

* * * * * 

“Charmed to see you,” Emilia 
said, rising from her harp, and giv- 
ing her hand to Mr. Norton. “ How 
did you guess that I was alone this 
evening, tired of my own society, 
and doubly grateful for your pres- 
ence 2” 

“The instinct of my guardian 
angel, presume. I shall not quar- 
rel for at least a month with his or 
her guidance, since, just now, it has 
led me so happily. But you were 
singing—pray go on.” 

“[ seldom sing, as [ told you 
yesterday, unless [ have nothing 
better to do. Pray talk to me.” 

Emilia threw herself into her 
own lounging chair, and pointed to 
another near her. 

“What have you been doing 
these past two days ?” 

“Wandering,” he answered. “ En- 
joying your delicious climate— 
plucking flowers in your gardens, 
smelling the jessamines on the 
road—gossipping with the African 
population, who vastly interest me ; 
and astoundingly forgetting that 
this is the month of February.” 

Emilia shook her head. 

“My sympathy will not meet 
you in any of these pursuits. Feb- 
ruary is my month of predilection : 
nomadic negroes are never clean ; 
jessamines give me the headache, 
I like my flowers gathered for me ; 
and as for the climate, it is too 
monotonous, too tropical. Give 
me ice and snow, when December 
comes; bracing winds and a keen, 
cold air, which sends the blood bub- 
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bling through my veins, and makes 
my cheeks tingle. Now, see to- 
night: why it might as well be 
June.” 

She arose as she spoke, and 
pushed aside the folding door which, 
hidden by curtains, led into a little 
balcony. Ernest followed her. The 
slight crescent of a new moon trem- 
bled in the sky, and a balmy breeze 
rustled the leaves of the garden 
beneath. 

“Do you not call this charm- 
ing ?” he asked. 

“No. T would rather see a snow- 
covered ground and a frosty firma- 
ment. Fancy a sleigh-ride, furs, 
mulled wine, dancing, merry laugh- 
ter—perhaps an upset.” 

“ Faney a night and sky like this 
for two who loved.” 

“Bah!” Emilia said, shrugging her 
beautiful shoulders. “ But you are 
right, after all. You know, told you 
my sentiments the other evening. I 
amsceptical. But Lought to rehearse 
a froid, lest, when the momentcomes, 
[ be unprepared to meet it. Would 
you advise that I take lessons in 
sentimental reveries from some safe 
person. Scene, this piazza; dram- 
atis persone, myself and any indif- 
ferent object ?” 

“In my turn—no—never a coun- 
terfeit of love, dear Miss Forrester. 
The real, or nothing.” 

“I think you are wrong. Now 
that I make it a matter of grave 
deliberation, I fancy that I must 
change my practice, if not my prin- 
ciples. It is dangerous to behave 
as if danger were past, or never 
likely to come. I remember last 
winter a case in point. I went to 
spend the evening with Elise Merton; 
there were only a dozen of us, mes- 
sieurs et dames, and on inspecting 
the circle, I found, to my horror, 
that I had fallen, not among thieves, 
exactly, but into a very hot-bed of 
live prickly pears. There was Ju- 
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lius Parker, who won't speak to me; 
Robert Charlton, to whom I won’t 
speak; and my ‘deardeparted’ Percy 
Willliains, between whom and my- 
self there has been so much speak- 
ing, that now we are both dumb— 
et pour cause. The rest were detri- 
mentals; if I had nottakenastranger 
with me, I should literally have 
been obliged to déroger, or to pass 
an evening of ‘ masterly inactivity.’ 
‘We met’ to dance, and I danced 
with my cavalier whom I had 
chaperoned, until I feared he would 
ery out for merey. Then came 
supper: anxiety of mind had made 
me very—hungry. I said to my- 
self, philosopically, this youth is 
épuisé. [ shall just sup as if | 
were dining, because there can be 
nothing more ahead. False con- 
clusion! What do you suppose 
happened ?” 

“T have not the remotest idea.” 

“As [ am a veracious woman, 
(oh! don’t change the first vowel.) 
I eat oysters and a devilled crab! 
and scarcely had I finished this re- 
past, when there entered one of my 
best partners; a galop commenced, 
and instead of performing my part 
with my usual personal satisfaction, 
I got tired immediately, and felt 
my face flushing. Horrible mo- 
ment! Istopped. Moral.— Never 
let yourself be taken unawares, and 
always be on your guard against 
an opportunity.” 

Ernest laughed. 

“And you draw from this—” 

“The inevitable conclusion, that 
so soon as I consider myself safe 
from any possible call upon my 
heart, then will come the Great 
Event—I shall fall in love! I shail 
not know how to defend myself, if 
defence is necessary; how to con- 
duct myself, if conduct only is need- 
ful; my arms, battle-arms,” with 
an arch smile and bow, “will be 
rusty, and my powers weak. But 
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how true is the saying, that start 
where we may, conversation, by 
moonlight especially, must end 
sentimentally. Let us go in.” 

x = * & 

My Dearest Ernest: I write has- 
tity. I have just read your last let- 
ter,and achill struck me when I saw 
Emilia Forrester’s name! Avoid her, 
my love, if you love me. I may be 
foolish, don’t think me jealous; 
yes, perhaps I am jealous—are not 
all women more or less so. Does 
not that great master of the hu- 
man heart, Thackeray, say that no 
thorough woman is incapable of, 
or inaccessible to jealousy? But I 
have another reason, a grave one. 
My feeling is not vague: I cannot 
write it in detail. Do you remem- 
ber my telling you of a person who 
had caused me great unhappiness 
It was Emilia. I wish to catch the 
next mail, so I will say no more 
Tlove you. [am yours, 
faithfully, CHARLOTTE. 

Ernest read his letter twice; put 
it in his pocket; mused a long 
while; walked for an hour and a 
half; passed by Mr. Forrester’s 
house, and went in. 

Some days had elapsed since the 
last conversation, and he had fre- 
quently seen Emilia in the interval. 
Was it fancy? was it real? she 
was much graver and quieter than 
heretofore. Ter eyes would look 
strangely earnest sometimes, and 
she no longer jested as she had 
done, except fitfully, as if to con- 
ceal the gravity that overshadowed 
her. 

Ernest liked her softened tone, 
her gentle manner. Always femi- 
nine in her style, and languid in 
her movements, there had been 
great vivacity of thought and ex- 
pression; but now, she was more 
silent, more reserved. 

On this day, Harry Newton was 
already planted near the beauty, 
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snipping away with her scissors at 
the edges of her embroidery, un- 
mindful of her remonstrances, and 
taiking very fast and low. She 
was listening with a smile of tri- 
umphant amusement, disclaiming 
occasionally by gesture or a single 
word, and looking fearfully hand- 
some. Pinkplush, and white cash- 
mere, and soft lace frills, and 
two great bracelets of solid gold 
about her slender wrists, made up 
her costume. The chesnut hair 
rippled over her low, broad fore- 
head, and her eyes were dangerous 
indeed, this morning. 

She received Ernest verv quietly 
and gently: there was a kind of 
timid consciousness in her manner, 
a flutter and nervousness in his. 
Harry Newton looked grave and 
annoyed. He watched Emilia: 
she had invested herself now with 
the sweet simplicity air, and only 
once she answered his half-angry 
and wholly reproachful looks with 
a defiantly saucy glance. 

The conversation languished, 
dragged, went out. Emilia stitched 
away with provoking industry, ex- 
amining her work with care, and 
at last she half-sighed and cheeked 
herself abruptly. 

Harry started up, seized his hat 
and wished her “good morning” 
almost fiercely. 

“Are you going?” she asked in- 
nocently. 

“Yes,Iam. Good bye, Ernest. 
When do you leave us?” 

“Perhaps next week. I don’t 
know—I may go sooner—my plans 
are by no means fixed.” 

“T never knew you wavering be- 
fore. Some new spirit must pos- 
sess you. I fancied that Philadel- 
phia had claims.” 

“T beg your pardon” Norton said 
haughtily, answering the manner 
more than the words. “TI usually 
know my own plans, but may not 
choose to explain them.” 
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Harry bit bis lip and made some 
insignificant rejoinder: “Shall I 
send you‘Henry Esmond?” he asked 
turning to Emilia. 

“Ts it really good ?” 

“*Beatrix’ is an admirable por- 
traiture. Henry Esmond knows 
so well how unworthy she is, and 
vet he can’t give her up, as he 
himself says ‘T have fixed the value 
of the thing I would have, and know 
the price I would pay for it, and he 
was a fool for his pains.” 

Emilia coloured. 

“T have not read it,” she said 
simply. 

*You need not” Newton said 
meaningly and in a low voice; 
then he went on aloud—* How 
true is anothersentence, ‘’tis admi- 
ration such women want, not love 
that touches them: and I can con- 
ceive in her old no more 
wretched creature than this lady 
will be when her beauty hath de- 
serted her, when her admirers have 
left her, and hath neither 
friendship nor religion to console 
her.” 

“What a good memory you 
have!” Emilia exclaimed with iron- 
ical admiration, and putting up her 
hand effectually not to conceal a 
yawn. 

Mr. Newton bowed abruptly and 
left the room. 

“What ails Harry?” Ernest 
said, seating himself near his 
hostess. 

“Does any one ever have the 
clue to Harry’s humours ?” 

“We are all out of sorts this 
morning. Frankly, lam very much 
disturbed.” 

“You? And why ” 

“T am not satisfied with my- 
self.” 

Emilia laid aside her sewing and 
fixed her lustrous eyes upon his. 

“I fear” and Ernest spoke hur- 
riedly, “I fear, dear Miss Forrester, 
that I am not doing a wise thing 
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in lingering so long in this place. 
You have been so kind to me — 
you are so very, very attractive— 
there is about you such an atmos- 
phere of charm and joveliness,—I 
find you—in short, I do not un- 
derstand myself. This fortnight 
passed almost constantly with 
you,— 

“Mr. Norton—you do not indeed 
know what you are saying. Re- 
collect your engagement—I have 
received you as my friend’s friend— 
as Charlotte’s lover.” 

Ernest started. “Would you 
have been less kind had you not 
known of my engagement ?” 

“IT cannot say—but you are 
pledged, betrothed—L look upon 
you as a marrie] man almost.”— 
She paused, sighed and turned 
away. 

“Tell me, had I come, a_ free 
and disengaged person, had [ come 
without antecedents, how wou!d 
you have regarded me ?” 

Emilia gave him one long, deep 
look—* You have no right” she 
said “ to ask me that.” 

Norton tried to take her hand: 
she partly drew it away: he 
dropped it himself and sprang up 
with a groan of remorse and de- 
spair, 

“Tam a villain, a scoundrel. I 
have no right. Every thing I do 
and say is dishonorable and atro- 
cious. Listen to me. Here is my 
only excuse, I first met Miss 
Berkley two years ago—she was 
intimate with my sister, we were 
thrown together—my health was 
feeble and she was sad and broken 
by a recent disappointment,” had 
Ernest been calm, he would have 
noticed a passing quiver around 
the full red lips of his listener. “We 
met frequently : she is a musician ; 
I adore music: she patiently 
played for me by the hour: grati- 
tude for her kindness to an invalid 
first attracted me, then I became 
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interested, in a while, seriously at- 
tached. I offered myself—I was 
very happy when she accepted me: 
but it was with hesitation that she 
did so. I cannot tell you what 
had preceded my proposal—the 
long conversations, the confidence 
with which she had honored me— 
suflice it, I was not her first love— 
but she is a true, a good, a sincere 
woman, a woman who had suffered 
and who with adorable sweetness 
promised through her tears, to 
make me happy. I thought I 
would be happy with her—I 
thought that the wreck of a heart 
which she gave me would satisfy 
mine. Alas! you said, the first 
time I saw you, you said with that 
thrilling tone, indifferent on the 
surface, but so deeply passionate 
under its careless ring, that there 
were many counterfeits of love— 
but with the true, once, was al- 
ways! I never loved till now. I 
feel for her, a deep and warm at- 
tachment; but for you”— 

“T must not listen to this,” 
Emilia said, “you are still pledged 
to another woman. Forget me, 
and farewell.” 

She pressed his hand, and tears, 
real tears, (where under heaven, 
did she get them?) swam in her 
beautiful, false eves. 

Ernest threw himself at her feet. 
Admiration, passion, tenderness, 
ardour, burned in his face. 

“ No—leave me,” she said, plead- 
ingly, “for my sake, leave me.” 

She would not answer his inco- 
herent words: he poured out his 
insensate love, his own reproaches, 
his hopes, his fears, his doubts, his 
anxiety. She tore herself from his 
detaining grasp, and left the room, 
not angrily, but as if she dreaded 
to trust herself in reply. What 
an actress was lost to the world! 

Ernest returned to his hotel: he 
locked his door, he paced the room 
like a madman. Remorse, love, 
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repentance, adoration, by turns 
filled his breast. He wondered at 
himself—he cursed himself; he re- 
called Charlotte’s sad, sweet face, 
but ever as he conjured up her 
image, a radiant head with its 
clustering magnificence of “ pris- 
oned sunbeams,” its arch tender- 
ness of lip, its passionate luxurious 
eves, glided between, like the “ ser- 
pent of old Nile,” and blotted out 
the peaceful features he had fancied 
that he loved. 

* *& % * * 

os Miss Forrester ” Ernest Nor- 
ton enquired for the third time, in 
two days, at her father’s door. 

There came the iavariable reply 
“not at home.” 

He wrote on his card, “ When 
may I see you?” 

“When I am well enough, | 
will let you know,” was the answer 
and yet she had passed him in her 
carriage the day before. 

He wrote her twenty letters, 
and tore up nineteen of them ; the 
twentieth was about suffering the 
same fate, when one afternoon a 
waiter knocked and handed him a 
package. There was the Phila- 
delphia postmark upon it. He 
broke the seal, he knew the writ- 


ing. It was Charlotte Berkley’s 
hand. She returned him the tew 


letters which he had written dur- 
ing their short engagement, and 
with them these lines: 

“T will not reproach you—I 
leave that to time, and toa stronger 
voice than mine. ‘Why did I let 
you go to that city, that influence 
which has twice destroyed my hap- 
piness? I ask no explanations, 
none would be availing between us 
two. Among my old acquain- 
tances and relatives, of course, 
some pens have been but too wil- 
ling to tell me what every eye has 
seen and marked—your devotion 
to Emilia Forrester. I write the 
name with a shudder. What has 
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made her my evil genius? The 
first love of my life, she took from 
me, and now, even if you could see 
her unworthiness and scorn her, as 
you should do, it could not restore 
ny belief in you, consequently my 
love. I have lost my faith, and 
with me the two are inseparable. 
Doubtless you think me very calm. 
May you never know, Ernest, the 
sort of calm under which I write 
this farewell.” 

Norton was shocked, grieved, 
wretched—for a moment, and then 
high within him, beat the dawn- 


ing hope. He was free to seek 
his fate with the enchantress, 


whose subtle spell, no other human 
being’s strictures could break or 
injure. In those few days, by 
the magic of her art and beauty, 
she had enchained him. He was 
lost to all sense of his own crim- 
inal unkindness—he — recklessly 
rushed to his fate, and it was not 
far off. 

Is it worth while to detail the 
coquetries, the unmeaning, yet soul- 
subduing words and glances of a 
woman like Emilia Forrester. She 
played with her victim, in that 
cat-and-mouse manner only too 
familiar to most of us. Needless 
to say that she neither engaged 
herself to Norton, nor did she re- 
fuse him. “I know you as yet 
so little’ she said. “ All this ab- 
surd feeling which pervades me, is 
so new, and so bewildering. Is it 
love?” She would add with timid 
tenderness, “I really can’t de- 
fine it.” 

Rousing himself one day from 
his elysium of maddening folly, 
Ernest would have questioned her 
about her participation in Miss 
Berkley’s first grief. She did not 
evade the question; she spoke 
most kindly of Charlotte. (It 
made Ernest very miserable to 
hear her name)—she said that she 
had never encouraged the atten- 
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tions which caused the rupture. 
The man was in himself heartless, 
and she had flirted with him long 
before he knew Charlotte—one of 
those ball-room flirtations which 
are evanescent as the duration of 
the ball. He was satisfied. Had 
he seen her murder her own father 
I think Ernest would have doubted 
it, or found some excuse for her. 

This state of partial mental 
aberration lasted just one week. 
It was on a Friday that he had 
been re-admitted to the presence 
of his idol, an unlucky day—the 
following Friday, on entering her 
drawing room, he found Harry 
Newton there again—he had missed 
him once or twice during this pe- 
riod, and had heard, without much 
heeding it, that his good friend had 
been called off suddenly to a dying 
relative; Newton was in deep 
mourning, but his face wore no 
such livery. 

The young men met rather 
coolly. Emelia was as calm and 
unruffied, as beautiful and as still 
as the blue when the sun 
shines upon it, and not a breath 
stirs it. A smile dimpled over her 
face now and then, and a gleam 
shot out from between her fringed 
lids, in a while, but she 
was wonderfully quiet, even for 
Emilia. 

Other visitors entered: the 
crowd annoyed Ernest. He seated 
himself in a corner and tossed over 
the books and papers before him. 
Nobody noticed him. Everybody 
was congratulating Newton. He 
gathered from the talk, that some 
distant connection of Harry's, a 
millionaire and miser, just de- 
ceased, had good-naturedly, not 
being able to take it with him, left 
his great fortune to Harry. 

A vague feeling ofdislike, found- 
ed upon, he knew not what, made 
Ernest unwilling to add his con- 
gratulations. He felt peevish and 


sea 


once 
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‘unhappy. He rose to go away, 
hoping that some detaining word 
from Emilia might serve to keep 
him or comfort him. No: she 
said, “ good morning,” without an 
intonation on which he could hang 
a hope. 

Three hours after, this note was 
brought to him. 

“] fear that what I am about to 
say will give you pain. Although 
our acquaintance has been short, 
it has been full of mental incidents 
to both of us. If I have misled 
you as to my feelings, I cannot but 
deeply regret it. You have inter- 
ested me beyond any other stranger 
that I ever knew: once or twice, 
in fact, I have, as you may remem- 
ber, wondered whether the senti- 
ment you inspired, were not love— 
but—on consulting gravely with 
inyself, I have been forced to ad- 
mit that however strong and deep, 
it does not rise beyond friendship. 
I beg, I hope, that you will always 
reserve for me a place in your 
kind consideration. Perhaps it 
would be best for all parties, just 
at present, not to see each other, 
Rest assured of my enduring recol- 
lection, and take what I say, as the 
strongest proof I can give of the 
regard that will ever respond to 
yours, from 

Eniita Forrester. 

Irving-street, Friday, 9th.” 

Ernest read this precious note 
twice, before he could gleam the 
faintest idea of what it meant. He 
was stunned. He drank off a glass 
of water, threw himself on his bed 
and tried to think. Chaos sur- 
rounded him. He got up and 
went out. Mechanically he turned 
into Irving street; he wished to 
‘peak to Emilia, to understand if 
possible what she was after. But 
yesterday, she had been so kind: 
he had showed her his letter to 
Charlotte, in which he entreated 
her forgiveness, and without at- 
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tempting to excuse himself, had 
implored her to think as kindly of 
him as she could. 

He saw the light gleaming from 
the drawing-room windows as he 
mounted the steps and rung the 
bell—but he was refused admit- 
tance. He could not insist upon 
violently entering Mr. Forrester’s 
house—he would go home and 
write to her. His head felt strange- 
ly heavy, and he almost fell as his 
feet touched the pavement; some 
one caught him. It was Tom 
Sefton, the son of the lady, at 
whose house he first met Emilia. 

“ Where now?” Tom enquired, 
“Why Norton, you don’t seem 
steady on your pins.” 

“Thank you—my head is giddy, 
IT think. Let us walk on, and lend 
me your arm, that’s a good fellow.” 

Tom winked knowingly —*Been 
dining out? Not at the Forrester’s, 
of course.” 

“Why of course? but I did not 
dine out—why of course?” 

“Because I presumed la belle 
Emilia will give at least this one 
first evening to a tete a tete. I 
would not answer for to-morrow. 
He had better make the most of 
this.” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Ernest fiercely. “ What, he?” 

“Why don’t you know the 
news? Don’t you know that ITar- 
ry Newton has been dangling after 
Emilia Forrester ever since she was 
sixteen, and the first thing he did 
when old Perry died, was to run 
and offer her all the millions, and 
the first thing she did was to say 
yes; it happened this morning and 
before three o’clock the whole 
town knew it. Hello! Norton 
what’s the row—stand up, old fel- 
low. Are you spoony about Emilia 
Forrester? Good Lord! Don’t 
die about sucha confounded flirt as 
that !” 

* 





* * * * 


“Emilia! here is something you 
will be sorry to see! Poor fel- 
low!” Harry Newton spoke to his 
wife. They were at breakfast and 
he had just taken up the “Herald.” 
They had been married eighteen 
months. 

“ What is it?” She came and 
leaned over him—her “perfumed 
tresses” sweeping his cheek caress- 
ingly. 

“Ernest Norton is dead—aged 
twenty-five. Here is his obituary 
notice. Poor fellow !” 

Emilia turned away. She only 
stooped to raise her handkerchief. 
There was a heightened colour in 
her beautiful face, and she passed 
her soft white hand over her fore- 
head silently. 

Her husband glanced upwards 
at her. She met his eye, quietly 
and with just enough sadness as 
was proper. 

“T never quite understood how 
much poor Ernest was taken with 
you, darling. That morning when 
I warned you about him, and you 
were so saucy and rude,” he tapped 
her bright cheek, fondly, “I had 
fancied all manner of things, but 
the illness of my venerable and 
ever-to-be revered fiftieth cousin 
carried me off that very night, and 
when I returned it was only “ to 
lay my fortunes at your haughty 
feet,” and to be blest with your 
plighted faith. Ile came in soon 
after, did he not? and I think the 
sight of him made me recollect our 
last interview; I believe I was not 
very friendly. He looked queerly 
at you—but that was the begin- 
ning of his terrible illness. Oh 
yes! Tom Sefton hunted me up 
about midnight to go and see him. 
What a fever he had! That good, 
dear Charlotte Berkley came with 
her mother and nursed him. I 
never saw such devotion. Did you 
see much of Charlotte? I forget. 
Poor thing! Ernest never has re- 
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covered from this attack. It left 
him completely broken. He trem- 
bled like a reed when I first saw 
him—after he returned to con- 
sciousness. He—” 

“Yes. I remember” Emilia in- 
terrupted. 

“T never saw so sad and sweet a 
face as Charlotte Berkley’s. There 
was arumor, you know, that their 
engagement was broken off—but 
their marriage was only postponed 
on account of his health; at least, 
he eagerly told me so one day, 
before Miss Berkley. She smiled 
so gravely when he said it; he 
took her hand and kissed it, and 
she left the room. I saw that she 
knew his case was hopeless, for her 
eyes were full of tears. He told 
me then that she was the best and 
tenderest and noblest of women 
and that if she would only consent 
to take so worthless a man as him- 
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self, he would try to make her 
happy, He sighed when he said 
it, but they have never married. 
You ought to write to Miss Berk- 
ley, Emilia.” 

“TI! Never!” 

Harry Newton started at her en- 
ergetic tone. 

“ What ails you, my child ?” 

“Nothing. I hate gloomy top- 
ics. [am very much grieved about 
Ernest Norton, but pray don’t 
talk any more about it. I had 
bad dreams last night. I am ner- 
vous. Kiss me now. I am going 
out.” 

She stooped and kissed him: 
her lips were cold and quivering, 
and her face was pale and ghastly, 
but among the gayest dancers at a 
ball that evening, none moved 
with lighter step, no woman was 
more serenely beautiful than Emilia 
Newton. 





SONNET. 


How clear, how calm yon realm of golden air! 
Between our vision and heaven's topmost height, 
No cloud, nospeck of darkness dims the light, 
But universal space is still and fair ; 
Hence treacherous phantom of a weak despair! 
Born of the sow/ itself, thy torturing blight 
Falls on its noblest hopes, and all is right, 
Though life’s sweet promise bloometh everywhere ; 
O! Father! let thy sunshine fill my heart! 
even as the beams 





The sunshine of thy love 

Of the glad day-God rising on our dreams, 
Bid all distempered fantasies depart. 

So let that sunshine purge my spirit’s drear, 
That perfect love full-orbed and heavenly clear! 
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In a literary point of view, our’s 
is a melancholy age. Wertherism 
has invaded every department, and 
given birth to one perpetual voice 
of wailing and lamentation. In 
vain do we seek the “royal cheer- 
fulness” of Shakspeare and Spencer, 
the self-assured manliness of Ben 
Johnson, or the jovial humor of 
Chaucer. In fact, the witty wri- 
ters of this century, such as Jer- 
rold, Hood and Heine, employ their 
genius in ridiculing the follies of 
the times—laugh at us, rather than 
with us, and not unfrequently their 
best points are the saddest of com- 
mentaries on the saddest of ages. 
Weeping and wailing is the pre- 
vailing fashion of our day, and 
“Odes to Melancholy,” and a long 
and ever-increasing catalogue of 
sighs for the “ unattained ”—which 
is, more properly, the sheer impossi- 
ble—make up the staple of modern 
literature. Thackeray and Dick- 
ens are the shining exceptions in the 
one, Matthew Arnold and Simms 
in the other. One might conclude 
that the whole world had adopted 
the philosophy of the Serious Fami- 
ly, so great is the number of Amini- 
dab Sleeksin the pulpit, and of Lady 
“Sour-be-creamlys” in private life. 
Sorrow, they tell us, is better than 
mirth ; man was made to mourn ; 
and when poetry or prose of any 
sort can succeed in getting a senti- 
mental tear shed over imaginary 
woes, then is literature fulfiling her 
high mission. Away with your 
profane songs which say “’Tis bet- 
ter to laugh than be sighing ;” 
away with your “Jubilate ;” give 
us “De profundis,” or a“ Miserere,” 
and that continually. Do not tell 
us that “Religion never was de- 
signed to make our pleasures less ;” 


Meister Karl. 
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let us gloat over the ideas of the 
gnashing of teeth, of the smoke of 
torment which ascendeth forever 
and ever. 

Let us suffer and be strong; by 
agony are we perfected; life is very 
earnest; endless toil and sorrow are 
our doom; lost Edens, buried Le- 
nores—“not only does light de- 
scend from Heaven, but the thun- 
derbolt falls to devour the holocaust; 
the brow of the penitent, once 
marked with ashes, must retain for- 
ever the sacred stigmas.” Tell us, 
they insist, tell us not of rest and 
forgiveness, and the consolations of 
the Gospel; do not speak, or dare 
to sing, of the joys of the fireside, 
the raptures of wedded love ; that 
sort of thing is prosaic ; give us the 
raven plumes, the funeral march ; 
tell us of owls and bats in ruined 
towers; plant us the cypress and 
yew tree; robe us in black, and 
hang around our walls the hideous 
“imagines mortis.” Write us a 
philosophical book, like old Bur- 
ton’s, and chase our sweet muse of 
melancholy through all her devious 
way, in all her Protean shapes.— 
“ Life is sweet!” No, indeed—like 
the Abbé Rance, we have the “haine 
passionée de la vie.” “Sunshine 
sweet?” No—give us starless mid- 
night, and a promenade through a 
grave-yard, while some lonely night- 
bird sings in the distance. 

Just here we are ready to admit 
that sadness is the most poetical of 
all things. Edgar Poe—at page 
263 of his second volume—has 
shown the true relation of sadness 
to beauty in composition, and espe- 
eially the poetical quality of sad- 
ness. But, we must protest, is all 


literature to become a steeple-chase 


If so, “Hype- 


after the poetical ?” 
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rion” is the very book, “ Meister 
Karl’s Sketch-Book” is not. But, 
still, we will record our vote in 
favor of the latter, and for an ob- 
vious reason; when we want poe- 
try, we can get better stuff than 
“TIyperion,” but when we want a 
genial, sunshiny companion, it is 
impossible to find a better than 
Meister Karl. To saunter through 
Zurope, looking at all the fine arts 
with tears in our eyes; to be drop- 
ping “salt-pearls” into the Adriat- 
ic, when we ought to be filled with 
the glorious inspirations of Venice ; 
to be sniffing in the Hartz moun- 
tains, or holding red bandannas to 
our eyes in the Alps; sobbing 
through the Louvre and whimper- 
ing through St. Peter’s; in the 
Coliseum or the Forum, instead of 
remembering Cicero and Gracchus, 
and Trajan, to be dreaming of some 
faithless Mary Ann in Yankee-land ; 
this is the spirit of Wertherism on 
its travels, and from all such, oh! 
genius of good cheer, deliver us! 
With such books as Bayard Taylor’s 
Travels, Willis’ gossipping sketches, 
Mrs. Levert’s clever volumes, we 
have no fault to find; and doubt- 
less there are many more of the 
same sort of books, written by 
Americans, of more or less mer- 
it. With works of this class, we 
have nothing to do at present; we 
are spe: aking of the Werther School 
as opposed to the J/ilariter School. 
And, first of all, why do our friends 
of the latter class write books of 
travel? We will quote one of them 
on this point: “When I was in 
Europe in 18—,” says Pynnshurst, 
(McLeod,) “ I often communed with 
myself as to the nature of my du- 
ties towards my own land, the ‘green 
forest land’ of the poets; the ‘ land 
of the free and the home of the 
brave,’ mentioned in our national 
anthem. I thought of volunteering 
to serve her in an ambassadorial 
character, for the ridiculously small 
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sum of nine thousand a year, and 
nine thousand outfit; but remem- 
bering that such a proposal might 
give rise to misrepresentation of 
motives, I determined to abstain 
from it. I next thought of marry- 
ing a princess, and then forming an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with the ‘land’ aforesaid, much to 
its benefit, but I had to contend with 
so many old and deeply-rooted 
prejudices, that I failed in this too; 
and it is with sorrow that I feel 
obliged thus publicly to state, that 
though J T resided in their dominions 
for some time, and though I waived 
ceremony and called on them first, 
not one of the reigning sovereigns 
of Europe ever asked me to tea! 
After this I formed various plans, 
but none met with better success 
than the two already mentioned. 
At last, one fine evening, as I rumi- 
nated on the shore of the Zac des 
quatre Cantons, a luminous idea 
smote me. ‘I have it! I exclaimed, 
‘Eureka! oh my country, Z will 
write youa book” And what ts 
a “poor student” traveling into 
lands beyond the seas to do? As 
our author just quoted has shown 
there is but one resource, and if 
the book be a healthy one, let us 
heartily thank the giver! In this 
spirit Meister Karl and “ Pynnhurst” 
have seen Europe, not making the 
trip over a via dolorosa, but finding 
flowers all along the way. 

It has often occurred to us, what 
a glorious time these travelers 
would have had, if it had so befallen 
that they should have met in the Oid 
World, and jogged along together. 
Pynnshurst with his love of Nature, 
Meister Karl with his love of Art; 
Pyonshurst with his enthusiasm, 
Meister Karl with his varied stores 
of learning; and both effervescing 
with the spirit of fun. Fun at the 
Carnaval; fun at the Heidelberg 
ball ; fan’ at Havre; fun in the 
J ungfrau ; ; every where, at all times, 








in all degrees; from the gentlest 

paranomasia, or fun to the boister- 

ous chorus of “ We won’t go home 

till morning ;” or the philosophic 

cheerfulness of 

“A glass of lager-beer and a slice of 
Schweitzer-Kiise.” 

How shall we describe thee, oh 
wondrous Meister Karl? Shall we 
say of him as was said of Burton, 
“he is a general-read scholar, a 
thorough-paced philologist, and one 
that understands the surveying of 
lands well. A severe student, a 
devourer of authors—his company 
is very merry, facete and juvenile ; 
and no man in his time can sur- 
pass him for ready and dextrous 
interlarding his common discourse 
among them with verses from the 
poets, or sentences from classic au- 
thors.” 

The most marvellous thing about 
his writings is the amount of scho- 
larship therein displayed; not in a 
pedant-vein, but in every instance, 
suggested, it would seem, by the 
very necessities of the case. We 
are free to confess that Burton and 
Southey bore us with their colossal 
piles of quotations—so unnecessa- 
rily, so conceitedly forced in, on 
every and any occasion. 

Meister Karl sings in every lan- 
guage of Europe, and his numerous 
translations, so admirably executed, 
form part of his best contributions 
to our Jiterature. A judicious criti- 
cism of our author thus speaks of 
his varied stores of learning and 
soul-refreshing wit: “ Meister Karl 
starts with the reader upon an im- 
aginary tour through Europe, but 
such a voyage en zig-zag mortal 
never took before. Time and space 
are nothing to our author. The 
boundaries between the real and 
the spiritual are completely broken 
down. The Rome of Pope Pius 
and the Rome of Julius Caesar are 
the same thing to ‘Meister Karl’ 
He is as much at home with gnomes 
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and sylphs as with gentlemen and 
ladies. He flatters Cleopatra and 
Ninon de l’Enclos in the same 
breath. Now he is before the ter- 
rible Vehmgericht of Westphalia, 
and now before the Tribunal Cor- 
rectionel of Paris. Now he is 
tramping behind the returning cru- 
saders, or joining in a procession 
of the boeuf gras, or marching in- 
to Worms with Luther and Van 
Hutten, or heading a Lola Montez 
riotin Munich. Sometimes we find 
him dreaming away a day in old 
Provence, or swinging in a gondo- 
la on the Grand Canal of Venice, 
or putting to sea with the furious 
Berserkers, or holding an ethical 
dialogue with the Devil, upon the 
summit of Strasbourg Cathedral. 
Intermixed with his curious scenes 
are innumerable dissertations, le- 
gends, songs, &e., &e., on the most 
incongruous subjects, and in styles 
that baffle description. Quips, 
cranks and puns, of all kinds and 
in all languages, fly around us like 
hail stones, and pelt us until human 
endurance can go no further. Then, 
in the midst of his wildest mirth, 
our author will sail off in a poeti- 
cal rhapsody on Undines and Fays, 
and fresh-water spirits in general, 
and having gotten below the sur- 
face of things, he will burrow 
through the land among Elves and 
Robolds and Salamanders, and per- 
haps emerge again into this “ week- 
day” world under the feet of some 
frail nymph, who dwells within the 
sound of the bells of the Votre 
Dame de Lorrette. * * * * 
A love-song may be founded upon 
a Neo-Platonic idea, or treated 
after the manner of the Minnesing- 
er or the Troubadour. A squib at 
some modern superstition may be 
written with the simple faith of 
Doctor John Dee, or traced back 
through the wild beliefs of ancient 
Middle Germany; through the Ca- 
bala, the Talmud, the mysteries of 
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Egypt, until it vanishes among the 
fragments of early Sanscrit litera- 
ture. So wide a sweep of knowl- 
edge, gathered from the study of 
books and the observation of travel, 
is possessed by no living writer of 
our language. It was said of one 
of the Schlegels that he could read 
anything from Plato to a primer; 
such must be the adaptability of 
Mr. Leland’s mind.” 

So much for Meister Karl as to 
what he writes about, and how ; 
but his crowning merit is, that the 
morbid melancholy of this age is 
not reflected in any of his writings. 
However grave the subject may be, 
he always manages to keep up our 
interest by his own unflagging, 
manly cheerfulness. [is most elab- 
orate criticisms will never tire the 
reader, and no man can peruse one 
of these articles without receiving 
much information, much that is sug- 
gestive, much of original thought. 
and a bracing, wholesome tone of 
mind all the while. It was inci- 
dentally that we came to speak of 
his other recommendations apart 
from his healthy cheerfulness, and 
as the latter point is the one to 
which we desire principally to ad- 
vert, we will let Meister Karl speak 
for himself in this behalf. In Gra- 
ham’s Magazine for February, 1858, 
he thus discourses : “ A few cotem- 
poraries have done us the honor to 
be astonished that a reckless spirit 
of lightness, of exuberant merri- 
ment, and of gallantry, should have 
inspired the editorial pen of ‘Gra- 
ham’ to such light results, in place 
of certain scholarly or exclusively 
‘literary’ articles, which they were 
complimentary enough to expect. 
For the kind intentions and com- 
pliments, we sincerely return all 
thanks. But we have long been 
very seriously and earnestly con- 
vinced that what this country 
needs infinitely. more than any 
kind of earnest erudition, is a 
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rational cultivation of genial, cheer- 
ful thought. We are too dis- 
mal. There is too much sour se- 
riousness, and too much neglect of 
life and beauty, and the indefinable, 
yet, very practical and common- 
sense, spirit of pleasantness in our 
social relations. We do not laugh 
enough, or, if the word /aughter 
seem trivial and foolish, let us say 
that there is too little of that joy- 
ous feeling which abounds every- 
where in Nature, is continu: ally 
taught by her, and yet, is always 
driven away by the artificial, moping, 
melancholy man. Jf there is one 
subject more than another which it 
is the duty of an editor, not wholly 
devoted to polities and price cur- 
rents, to set forth, it is WAT OF 
Jjoyousness.” In his own inimita- 
ble style, he thus goes on to show 
the etfects of this morbid, moping, 
melancholy spirit. He shows the 
deviations from the early Church- 
teaching, which was strongly joy- 
ous and ever cheerful and hopeful. 
He shows the direful effects of this 
furore in the middle ages, and 
winds up with this blythe, bird-like 
strain: “J/ilariter / fall in with us, 
ye merry men—hilariter! Leave 
us not to plod along alone like a 
minstrel with no company but bis 
harp—hilariter there! joyously 
now! * * * Come on—the 
all; the 
no harm; 
in the bold crusade— 


road is wide enough for 
wind and the sun do 
sweep on 
hilariter [° 

We had intended to notice Mr. 
Leland’s theory of criticism, which 
is admirable, and really deserving 
all attention, but with the simple 
statement of it, we will rest its 
merits: “Under the head of Art, 
Mr. Leland includes all the works 
of the imagination—whether poe- 
try, painting, sculpture or music— 
recarding them all as but different 
methods for expressing the same 
family of ideas. It may, perhaps, 
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startle the reader that we claim 
this to be the only philosophical 
system of criticism. Our claim is, 
nevertheless, just, and we defy any 
man to point to another that wears 
the semblance of a system adapted 
to all the phases of art that ever 
occurred, or that evercanoccur, * 
* * * We do not pretend to say 
that researches so deep as his could, 
by any artifice, be made popular, 
for the very reason that so few can 
appreciate the value of any philoso- 
phy. A full understanding of his 
system would require labor akin to 
that by which the author developed 
it, and a mind of almost equal 
philosophical clearness.” [is pa- 
pers on Art ought to be collected, 
and his entire system, in its theory, 
and the results of the application 
of the theory, should be given to 
the world. 

Mr. Leland is still a young man, 
just in his thirty-fourth year. Ile 
assisted Dr. Griswold in the edito- 


rial charge of the “Jnternational” 
during its brief but brilliant exist- 
ence; he has translated Heine’s 
marvellous book of travels—the 
“ Reisebilder”—and is now devot- 
ing his fine powers to the editor- 
ship of Graham’s Magazine. 

That Mr. Leland’s writings are, 
in all respects, healthy in tone, and 
that to him we are to look for 
greater works in the future, there 
can be no question. “ Meister 
Karl’s Sketch-Book” is the very 
book for the genial scholar; racy, 
learned, instructive and mirthfal, 
it is the best protest against our 
fashionable Wertherism, and would 
that it had more imitators! The 
example which this book has given 
is a good one; we are too dismal; 
we need the energizing influence 
of joyousness, and we hail with 
delight every effort like this to re- 
move the burden from our spirits, 
ani to let in the gladsome, vitalizing 
sunshine upon our lives and hearts! 


ISABEL. 


A brow whereon the calm of thought, 
Like moonlight over snow is wrought, 
The blest result of cheerful moods, 
Won from the quiet solitudes 
Of thy still spirit, lowing not 
From outward things, 
And independent of the lot 
Which fortune brings ; 
A beauty anda nameless grace, 
Whichawes, restrains,and yet beguiles, 
And in thy heart, and o’er thy face 
A bliss too deep for smiles. 
Such charms can hardly appertain. 
To grief, mortality, and pain, 
To earthliness and earth, 
But only visitant below, 
And come to cure or banish woe, 
Thou art of heavenly birth. 
So at least my fancy deems, 
Such thou appearest in my dreams, 
But a lovelight in thine eyes, 
Shining oftentimes through tears, 
Like a silver-veiled sunrise, 
Or a dew-dimmed flower appears ; 
But thy rarely breathéd sighs, 
And even more the low replies, 
Whispered yesternight to me, 
When I lowly questioned thee, 
Prove thee beauteous Isabel, 


If not thine celestial worth, 
Yet a maiden loving well, 
Yet a perfect child of earth. 


If muttered spell or magic wand, 
Were mine for one brief hour, 
And it were blameless to command, 
With supernatural power, 
The treasures of yon heavenly sphere, 
And inany a beauteous wonder here, 
I would twine a wreath for thee, 
Half of stars and half of flowers, 
And the latter should not be, 
Culled from Amaranthine bowers ; 
But mead and garden, grove and field, 
A fitlier tribute should bestow, 
And emblematic honors yield, 
To decorate thy brow. 
Thy twin perfections thus expressed, 
The human love, the saintly rest, 
The heart to God and virtue given, 
Yet faithful to an humble hearth, 
At once a glory for high heaven, 
A blessing to the earth, 
The world should then acknowledge 
thine, 
A soul all other souls above, 
According by a law divine, 
Its worship and its love. 
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It is our melancholy task to chronicle, 
as one of the most impressive events 
that have occurred since the issue of our 
last number, the death of our distinguish- 
ed fellow-townsman, the venerable Dr. 
Samvet Gitman. While ona visit to his 
daughter and son-in-law, in Massachu- 
setts, the State in which he was born, 
he sunk under a sudden attack of vio- 
lent and painful disease, drawing his last 
breath in his native air. [is mortal re- 
mains were brought back hither aud de- 
posited in the ground belonging to the 
Church which he sustained and cherish- 
ed so fondly and so long, amid the tears 
aml lamentations not only of a congre- 
gation which has grown up under his 
care, but of a vast crowd assembled to 
assist in his solemn obsequies. 

For nearly forty years a resident among 
us, he held a high position in all our re- 
ligious, social and intellectual circles, 
and his loss will be deeply and exten- 
sively felt. Noone was more actively 
or zealously ready to promote all enter- 
prises having for their aim the progress 
and improvement of our city and its in- 
stitutions. Ile has been for more than 
a quarter of a century intimately con- 
nected with all the efforts after reform, 
the educational movements and literary 
projects, undertaken among us. Prompt 
with his tongue and his pen to aid every 
philanthropic plan of action, he spared 
no sacrifice of time and labor in the ad- 
vancement of every scheme forthe gen- 
eral good. 

His patriotism was ardent and hope- 
ful; and while he loved our whole coun- 
try with expansive soul, he gave his es- 
pecial adherence to the home of his 
adoption, and exhibited the most sincere 
and unshaken fidelity to the South and 
her policy. 

His religious views were so free from 
asceticism, that no man probably mingled 
more in our varied social life. Yet his 
gentlemanly self-respect, his frank sim- 
plicity, his feminine delicacy, and his 
Christian propriety of demeanor were so 
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remarkable, that his very presence, with- 
out offering any check to inuvcent gai- 
ety, served, imperceptibly but most forci- 
bly, to repress all tendencies to impro- 
priety, indecorum, or excess. His grav- 
ity and intelligence fitted him for the 
loftiest intercourse with the learned and 
wise of our country, while he was a fa- 
vorite companion with the youth of both 
sexes, and a most welcome guest to con- 
vivial and patriotic meetings of every 
kind. 

His life and character present indeed 
a combination of qualities so rarely met 
with in any one individual, that we can 
not hopetosee his place filled adequately. 
Our loss ia him is truly and in a peculiar 
manner, irreparable. 

His literary labors commenced early, 
and some of his first papers were pub- 
lished in the North American Review 
during his residence in Harvard Uni- 
versity, in which he graduated with hon- 
or, and before his removal hither. His 
last Essay appears in one of the recent 
numbers cf the Southern Quarterly Re- 
view. In the meanwhile, he may be said 
to have contributed to almost every one 
of our periodicals. He takes a very re- 
spectable rank in several of the depart- 
ments of fine writing. His “ Village 
Choir,” and his * Reminiscences of “A 
New England Clergyman and his Lady,” 
his excellent but somewhat eccentric 
Tutor, Rey. S. Peabody, and Mrs. Pea- 
body, display much talent as a humorist 
of shrewd observation and graphic de- 
scription. [is reviews of the writings 
of the Scotch Metaphysician, Thomas 
Brown, exhibit his capacity for accurate 
discrimination and vigorous reasoning. 
His article on Lexicography and his 
comments on Everett’s orations, show 
his close and successful study of Philol- 
ogy, and his_thorough understanding of 
our goodold English tongue. His poetical 
powers are attested by his Cambridge 
Commencement verses and his spirited 
odes on several occasions. 


As a pulpit orator he was clear, sim-- 


ple, impressive. His sermons were va- 
ried in thought and style, as in subject. 
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Rarely polemic or controversial, never 
intolerant or bitter, he was persuasive, 
serious, abounding in touches of, melt- 
ing pathos, and not unfrequently rising 
into striking and forcible eloquence.— 
Asa Philanthropist and Reformer, he 
was never weary, never desponding. He 
had an undoubting faith in progress, and 
could-not imagine the possibility of ar- 
rest, stagnation, or retrogression. He 
kept always in view the necessity of in- 
fluencing the young, and was by nature 
gifted with the power of engaging their 
affection and esteem in an extraordina- 
ry degree. He was notonly,as we have 
said, far from asceticism in his quiet 
self-control, but took delight in suggest- 
ing and sharing in every mode of recrea- 
tion consistent with correct habits, as 
tributary not only to happiness, but to 
virtue alike and equally. 

In cheerful purity of personal charac- 
ter indeed he has never been excelled. 
Above all shadow of reproach, his gen- 
tleness, refinement, amiability, and ten- 
derness were such that all who knew 
him loved him, and strangers who saw 
him for the first time were universally 
attracted to him. Women foundin him 
all those congenial traits which enforce 
their esteem and win their regard. He 
delighted in their society, and the pleas- 
ure was mutual. 

His conversation was ever instruc- 
tive and animated, often sparkling. He 
was one of the oldest and most constant 
members of * The Charleston Literary 
Club,” to whom he has gracefully and 
in a kindly spirit of familiar friendship, 
dedicated a volume of his principal wri- 
tings, entitled “ Contributions to Litera- 
ture,” in which are preserved several of 
the papers above referred to. His va- 
cant seat in that saddened {raternity 
must remain permanently unoccupied. 
Presenting in his turn with unequalled 
punctuality his full proportion of initia- 
tory discussion written or oral, he was 
seldom unprepared to add something 
useful or agreeable to the quota furnish- 
ed by others in its meetings. 

Among the many obligations of our 
community to him for gratification, and 
instructive and refining entertainment, 
‘we must not omit a reference to the col- 
lection ana . :hibition of the works of our 
honored and aged artist Charles Fraser, 
the suggestion of which some few months 
since, is by common consent ascribed to 
Dr. Gilman. 

We are tempted to dwell at length on 
reminiscences so full of interest; but 
even if this. were the place for his eulo- 
gy, we have not words to paint the de- 
gree of admiration and ardent attach- 
ment to him which fill the bosom of his 
wide circle of friends, nor to indicate the 
desolation which oppresses their hearts. 
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It is no exaggerationto say that few men 
in private life have ever filled so many, 
so various, and so important relations to 
society ; and it is indeed seldom that so- 
ciety loses a member whom it finds so 
difficult to replace. : 

Dr. Gilman died, universally beloved 
and respected, at the age of sixty-seven ; 
and yet, so little had time impaired his 
energy or activity, and such was his ap- 
parent promise of future and continued 
usefulness, that his death is mourned 
among us as We mourn the death of the 
young, and felt to be in a certain sense 
as premature, as it was painfully sudden 
and unexpected. 





Tue Soutnern PrespyTertan speak- 
ing of the poetry of “Russell,” informs us 
in a “spirit of candor” that it, (the poe- 
try) is * unworthy of the name and the 
Magazine!’ Itis not, of course, the 
province of “ Russell” to commend its 
own articles, but judging from the very 
decided opinion of almost the entire 
critical Press of the country, we had, tor 
some time, been deluding ourselves with 
the idea that the general character of 
the verses presented in these pages, 
was—at the least—respectable! But 
*“ The Presbyterian” is so positive to the 
contrary, it speaks so unhesitatingly, and 
“in a spirit of candor,” at once so de- 
lightful and convincing, that we are 
bound, we fear, to accept its judgment. 

Wheu a journal like the “So. Presby- 
terian” states that as matter of fact 
which other journals less critically accu- 
rate, or not quite so self-confident, ven- 
ture only to discuss as matter of opinion 
—when moreover the statement is made 
“in aspirit of candor’—it would ob- 
viously be discourteous in us to dispute 
it. We have the unqualified assurance 
ofthe “ Presbyterian” for the fact that 
the * poetry of Russell is unworthy of 
the name and the Magazine.” Under 
such circumstances to solicit proof of 
the assurance might be construed for 
aught we know into an obstinate spirit 
of disbelief. We therefore bow with 
melancholy deference to the dictum of 
our “candid” contemporary! 


This musical and expressive Sonnet, 
is from the pen of Jas. T. Fields, Esq., 
of the firm of Ticknor & Fields, of Bos- 
ton, to whose enterprise the literature 
of the country owes so much. 


ON RECEIVING A LOCK OF KEATS’S HAIR. 


Dear relic of a bright immortal name, 

Forever young, and canopied by fame— 

I touch 2 beauty with a tremulous 
thrill. 
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Oft in the columned city, when night's 
still 

And starry-vestured hours seem prone 
to weep / 

Where Keats is laid in moon-enfolded 
sleep, 

Among the daisies shrining his loved 
bones 

Mid Death’s mosaic—green turf and 
white stones— 

P’ve heard the song-birds with their mu- 
sic pass 

Above their nested brother tn the grass, 

And thought with joy, and tear-suffused 
eyes— 

No serpent, now, lurks in his Paradise, 

No venomed tongue can reach him with 
its hate— 

Wrapped in eternal quiet with the great! 


The Greenville “Patriot and Moun- 
taineer” thinks we have done gross tn- 
justiceto Hamilton, aud attempted to 
white-wash Burr, in our February num- 
ber. We neither black-ball nor white- 
wash. Our purpose is todo justice. It 
is due to the distinguished dead, espe- 
cially to him who has been and still ts the 
victim of a nation’s slander. 

We have no hostility to Hamilton and 
no partiality for Burr. We have been 
accustomed to regard them very much 
as our friend of the ** Patriot ” seems to 
do. We swallowed the stereotyped 
praise of the one and abuse of the other 
as he has done. but time makes 
many revelations in relation to public 
men, and justice demauds that these 
revelations should be duly weighed and 
considered. Weare convinced by them 
that Hamilton is over-praised and Burr 
unjustly slandered. We are for re-con- 
sidering their cases and doing justice to 
both. It is not enough to say, as is com- 
monly said. we have always heard and 
always thought and always believed, that 
one was a knave and the other a saint. 
Something more is necessary. 

From the peremptory tone in which 
the “ Patriot” asserts the infamy of Burr, 
and the purity of Hamilton, one would 
suppose that it was in possession of 
facts proving conclusively what it as- 
serts. But of facts it has none—not one. 
We are told that the “ American people 
have assigned to each his true charac- 
ter—and history will confirm it.” This 
is assertion only, and prophecy. With 
a pleasant smile for those, like ourselves, 
“who may not respect the one or the 
other, he adds the mazim, that the tdio- 
syneracy of certain writers is amusing. 
There is no doubt that it is amusing, 
and no one, certainly, has a better right 
to know it and say it than the veteran 
Editor of the “ Patriot,” whose exploits, 
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im that very line, have been before the 
public for so many years, to the infinite 
amusement of so many persons. If his 
mazim should be disputed he can point 
triumphantly to his own columns and 
example to prove its truth. 

The Editor of the “ Patriot” mistakes 
his position. He is not Judge in the 
premises ; he is advocate only. He must 
give us, not opinion, or obiter dictum, but 
argument; not assertion, but fact. Above 
all we repudiate his prophecy. He is 
neither a Daniel nor a Saul ! 

Why do you brand Burr with infamy, 
we ask; because, he replies, Washing- 
ton did not confide in him. Where is 
your evidence that Washington did not 
confide in him? Because the General 
never admitted him into his military 
family. But he sas admitted into 
Washington’s military family. The Aid- 
ship was offered to him, was accept- 
ed, was filled. So, we suppose, the 
conclusion in reference to Burr’s char- 
acter must be reversed, asthe fact proves 
to be the reverse of the assertion. Burr 
abandoned the place voluntarily. The 
reason is no mystery. He could not 
bear the labor of the desk. In Washing- 
ton’s family it was very hard work. It 
did not suit the fiery enterprising spirit 
of Burr. He wanted more active ser- 
vice. So much for your assertion. But 
suppose it be granted to you, contrary 
to all history, that Burr was not admit- 
ted into Washington’s military family, 
are we to consider a man infamous be- 
cause he was not an Aid of General 
Washington and had not the good for- 
tune to be one of his favorites ? 

You say Burr went to England, re- 
turned, and conspired the destruction of 
the Repubic. Your chronology is in con- 
fusion. After his return from Europe, 
where obloquy and persecution had 
driven him, he practiced law for a sup- 
port, and was unconnected with parties 
or politics. You mean that he conspired 
before he wentto England. Where is 
your proof? The charge is a mere rep- 
etition of an obsolete slander. No man 
in his senses, at the time, would have 
conspired the destruction of the Republic, 
far less one of Burr's sagacity and knowl- 
edge of men. It would be as plausible 
to accuse him of having attempted to 
corrupt the integrity of Washington.— 
There is not only no proof of your as- 
sertion but not the shadow of probabili- 
ty or possibility to sustain it. 

Yousay we represent him as just such 
a filibuster as Mr. Walker—exactly the 
reverse! We think the two men not to 
be compared in anything except that they 
were engaged in a similar project. The 
one was a man of genius, the other is a 
mere adventurer. We adverted to. the 
different mode in which the two men, 
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pursuing the same purpose, had been 
treated by their countrymen—one driven 
from his country, the other an object of 
eulogy with members of Congress, Sen- 
ators, Judges and legislative assemblies. 
What amount of infamy may properly 
belong to such adventurers and their ob- 
jects we leave the * Patriot” to settle 
with the high dignitaries who give them 
comfort and aid. But tocharge any such 
adventurer with being a traitor to his 
own country is simply ridiculous. 

For no other reason, however, you as- 
sert that Burris a cold blooded traitor 
and his memory linked with Benedict 
Arnold's. It is a mere assertion with- 
out evidence. You are only repeating 
the slander of Hamilton and going be- 
yond him. Arnold was an avowed trai- 
tor to the revolution; Burr’s honor and 
fidelity were never suspected. Arnold 
headed British troops, burnt villages, 
and ravaged the country; Burr assisted 
in repelling the attacks. Arnold left the 
United States with the English forces ; 
Burr became one of the most popular 


men in the country and filled some of 
Such is the sort of 


its highest offices. 
link between the two men. 

And now in relation to Hamilton. The 
Editor of the Patriot assumes that he 
was not an maneeuverer in politics, nor 
addicted to intrigues with women, nor 
accustomed to slander his opponent ia 
their contest for power—and why ? Be- 
cause, in addition to the general reason 
that he always thought or heard differ- 


ently, Hamilton was the bosom friend of 


Washington. We doubt whether the 
termis properly applied. Washington 
had a high opinion of Hamilton's abili- 
ties for business and employed him, but 
to call him the bosom friend of the great 
Chief, is giving him a title for which 
there is no warrant. Marshal merely 


says that he stood high in the esteem of 


the President. when in the Cabinet, as 
many others did. Admitting that the 
footing on which he stood with Wash- 
ington is presumptive evidence in favor 
of his virtues will it stand against posi- 
tive testimony to the contrary ? In that 
case all that can be inferred is that his 


great friend did not know his vices of 


character, not that they did not exist. 
Washington was neither spy nor father 
confessor to his Secretary. It is only 


from late publications of the papers of 


eminent men of the Revolution that we 
are getting the true history of its meu 
and events. Does the “ Patriot” deny 
that Hamilton intrigued in polities, in- 
trigued with women, and indelicately 
and unscrupulously slandered his oppo- 
nents in the race for power? If it does 
there is the documentary evidence proy- 
ing all these charges beyond a doubt. 

, But we are told by the “ Patriot” that 
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ithas “always looked upon Alexander 
Hamilton as the greatest intellectual man 
that America ever produced.” The decla- 
ration is of great weight and entitled to 
the highest respect. It might seem to 
be presumption to say that we are not 
convinced by so conclusive a reason. 
But we are not convinced. We even 
venture to add that we have always look- 
ed upon Hamilton as being no more wor- 
thy of being compared with Washington, 
intellectually, than morally. If the high- 
est intellectual power is that prescient 
judgment which anticipates events, 
adapts means to ends, and controls or 
influences the future by shaping present 
measures to meet it, then Washington 
was the great intellect of the Revolu- 
tion. Hamilton was a good lawyer, an 
able debater, a skilful politician, but he 
was below the intellectual power neces- 
sary for the task that Washington per- 
formed and alone was able to perform. 
Hamilton was a man of the tongue and 
pen. Very clever men, they often are. 
But although they may make a great 
noise intheirspheres, large or small, and 
persuade themselves and others too that 
they are very important parts of the 
world’s machinery, they are not the men 
who rule the nations and conduct revo- 
lutions toa successful issue. Hamilton 
belongs to the Gironde party in the clas- 
sification of men. 

Our friend of the * Patriot” assures us 
it is a part of his confession of faith that 
Hamilton was a profound Statesman.— 
We have no desire to disturb his creed, 
but we should like to see some reason 
for it. Where is the evidence of his be- 
ing a profound statesman? Ile wrote 
able State papers, but not abler than 
Everett, or Marcy, or Webster, or Cal- 
houn, ora dozen others. Ile was part 
author of the Federalist, but his papers 
ure not superior ia style or matter to 
those of Madison or Jay. He was amem- 
ber of the Convention of 1757, and this 
occaston, let ithe remarked, was the great 
test of American Statesmanship. How 
did Hamilton stand the test? Ofall the 
plans for a Government submitted to the 
Convention his was the most absurd, the 
most impracticable, the most in opposi- 
tion to the condition of the country and 
the genius of the people. It was, in ef- 
fect, to constitute an elective monarchy, 
the worst form of government known 
among nations. It proposed to give to 
Congress the power to appoint the Gov- 
ernors of States, an idea worthy of Bed- 
lam only. The projector of such a plan 
bears the same relation to a profound 
Statesman, that Swift's philosophers of 
Laputa bear to Faraday or Agassiz. 

One remark more as. a valedictory to 
our friend of the “Patriot.” We are 
very sure he never ventures into Court 
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so illy prepared in his cases as he seems 
to be in this. He never undertakes to 
substitute assertion for proof, or to in- 
sist on facts for which he has no evi- 
dence. He has never got up and said 
to the Judge— may it please your Hon- 
or my client is the most excellent of 
men, the whole district are of that opin- 
ion, he is onthe best terms with our 
member of Congress, he is hand and 
glove with. your brother O’Neall; his 
opponent, on the other hand, is not in 
their confidence and the people don’t 
like him at all; we are sure your honor 
will be satisfied by this statement of the 
justice of our claim and direct the jury 
to give us a verdict for the farm accord- 
ingly.’ At any rate this kind of pleading 
ad reverentiam will not be tolerated in 
the Courts of history and literature. Our 
friend must amend it, or he can take 
nothing by his motion. 

Ve see, with regret, by the last num- 
ber of the “ Patriot,” that the Editor is 
about to retire from the paper. The 
State will be deprived of that incompar- 
able fund of amusement, so rich, so racy, 
so unlike any thing else in the Journal- 
izing world, that has flowed with such 
affluence from the peculiar, felicitous 
vein of the retiring chief—from what he 
would call his tdiosyneracy. But there 
are better reasons; he has a love of or- 
der, law, truth, country and right which 
are worthy of all honor even although 
they may be sometimes obscured by ob- 
solete and unfounded slanders. 


One of the signs of a slowly-awaken- 
ing consciousness onthe part of the Peo- 
ple of South Carolina, that in all literary 
respects, they are lamentably behind the 
age, is to be found in the general estab- 
lishment of Lyceums, and organized 
bodies for the discussion of literary and 
scientific subjects, in many of the towns 
and villages of the Interior. Wherever 
such organizations have been presided 
over with energy and discretion, there 
a spirit of enlightened inquiry has in- 
variably grown up among the people, in- 
telligence is on the increase, the stan- 
dards of education, and we may add of 
morals, (for mental culture is always ac- 
companied by, and indeed tmplies the 
cultivation of the moral sense,) have 
been greatly raised ; in a word, the com- 
munity is more civilized. The Lyceum, 
properly conducted, answers two impor- 
tant purposes—each a sine gua non, in 
any attempt to educate the public mind. 
Firstly, it draws togéther in-the bonds of 
fellowship and mutual labor, the intel- 
lectual men of a community—both the 
cultivated and the ignorant — gives 
strength to the former in the union of 
wills, while it affords to the latter the 


* 
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best means of rapid and solid improve- 
ment; and secondly, it is enabled to in- 
fluence and mould to its purposes, a 
certain amount of ability and learning 
abextra. Internal progress is thus aided 
and stimulated by external intellectual 
pressure, the disadvantages of cliques, 
and narrow local prejudices are removed, 
and geniality, heartiness, and breadth of 
view imparted to the general thought, 
and sentiment. We have ourselves 
practically tested the workings of the 
Lyceum system. Provided the conduct 
of the institution had fallen into the right 
hands, we have never known it fail to 
produce results the most beneficial and 
desirable. With no wish of making an 
invidious distinction, or suggesting a 
comparison which might seem deprecia- 
ting to other organizations of a similar 
kind in the State, we must yet mention 
the Lyceum at Cheraw, as a remarkable 
instance of the prosperity which is sure 
to attend such societies, under the lead 
of oflicers, at once judicious, enterpris- 
ing. and liberal. The members of this 
Lyceum undersiand the importance of 
the division of labor, they understand 
one another's special capabilities, em- 
ploying them accordingly—they under- 
stand the uses of the public Address, 
and spare neither trouble nor expense 
to secure the best corps of Lecturers the 
country can furnish—moreover they are 
active, patriotic, and thoroughly in earn- 
est; hence their almost unparalleled 
success! 

Among the proofs of their industry and 
publie spirit which have lately reached 
us, we observe the followihg preamble 
and resolutions, adopted at one of the 
semi-monthly meetings of the Society. 
It will be seen from these, says the Che- 
raw Herald, “that an effort is to be made 
to rescue the few remaining fragments 
of the history of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the Pee Dee country, and also 
to collect the facts and circumstances 
connected with the early settlement of 
this section of country, as well as of the 
Town of Cheraw. We feel gratified at 
this action of the Lyceum, as we well 
know there are many interesting inci- 
dents in the minor history of this region 
of country that otherwise would soon be 
lost forever.” 

Here are the Resolutions: 

“In order to the accomplishment of a 
work in its several departments of gen- 
eral interest and acknowledged impor- 
tance, properly devolving on the Lyceum, 
because of the nature and objects of 
such an organization, (and, if at all, to 
be performed in no other way,) the col- 
lecting of information in the shape of 
scientific facts, historical documents, 
traditional incidents and monumental 
remains connected with the Pee Dee 
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region of South Carolina, and the Town 
of Cheraw. 


Resolved, That committees, consisting 
each of three members, be appointed by 
the President, to whom shall be referred 
the following subjects of enquiry, viz: 

Ist. The Indian history and remains 
of the Pee Dee Valley. 

2d. The first settlement and subse- 
quent history of this section of the State, 
with special reference to the period of 
the Revolution. 

3d. The first settlement and subse- 
quent history of the Town of Cheraw, 
embracing the collonial places, &ce., for 
a settlement. 

4th. The Geology of this immediate 
Region. 


Resolved, That the committees be 
earnestly requested to enter at the ear- 
liest practicable period on the work as- 
signed them, and report from time to 
time, and in such form as they may see 
proper. 

Resolved, That such expenses as may 
be incurred in the prosecution of these 
enquiries, in putting their results in pro- 
per form for preservation, and in making 
collections, of Indian remains and Geo- 
logical specimens, or otherwise, be de- 
frayed by the Lyceum, application hav- 
ing been previously made and the con- 
sent of the Lyceum given. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed : 

On Indian Remains. 

A. Gregg, J. I. Westervelt, J. R. Mal- 
loy. 

On Revolutionary History of this section 
of the State. 


Henry McIver, Thomas 8. Wallace, 
F. Lynch. 


On the History of the Town of Cheraw. 
James Powell, Dr. C. Kollock, W.L. T. 
Prince. 


For the collection of Geological Speci- 
mens. 
John T. Coit, Samuel J. Gillespie, F. 
M. Mclver. 


“We hope,” the Herald adds, (and we 
adopt its words to embody our own feel- 
ing onthe subject.) “that this laudable 
effort will be promptly seconded by many 
who have no direct connection with our 
Institution, but who have relics, docu- 
ments and traditions, which would throw 
much light on the subjects of investiga- 
tion. To all such we earnestly appeal 
for aid.” 
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The papers have recently been filled 
with articles in reference to Southern 
Publishing Houses ; and much regret 
has been expressed that the expenses of 
book-printing at the South should be so 
great, as to deter an author from patron- 
izing the publishers in his own section. 

The whole difficulty proceeds from the 
indisposition of writers to make the 
slightest sacrifice. 1f we desire to build 
up a publishing “ guild” amongst us, we 
must begin by submitting to some tri- 
fling loss, in order to set the machinery 
of establishments, not now in possession 
of the necessary facilities, fairly in mo- 
tion, after which, we venture to predict, 
complaints of the lethargy of Southern 
Publishers will cease. Indeed, to a cer- 
tain extent, this desirable state of things 
already exists. We have in our own 
city, at least one prosperous publishing 
firm, nor have we any reason to lament 
the backwardness of prominent book- 
sellers, in assuming the responsibilities 
of Publisher, when we look at the list of 
works issued from Charleston presses 
during the last three or four years.— 
Among these, we observe several works 
of great interest and value, either com- 
piled or original, from the pens of native 
authors. A legal “ Digest” by James 
Conner, Esq., and published in admira- 
ble style by S. G. Courtenay § Co., has 
supplied, we understand, a most impor- 
tant desideratum in the profession of 
which Mr. Conner is a distinguished 
member, and the Ist vol. of “ Collections 
of the South Carolina Historical Socie- 
ty,” issued by the same enterprising 
Firm, may compare typographically, with 
any work of a similar kind bearing the 
imprint of Northern houses. Had we 
room and leisure we might multiply in- 
stances of Southern enterprise in this 
department of business, but ourspace is 
limited, and what we have said is sufli- 
cient to draw attention to the subject. 


Upon occasion of the late marriage of 
the Princess Royalof England, to Prince 
Frederic William of Prussia, the poet 
Laureate wrote the following verses, 
which were sung by the principal per- 
formers and chorus at the Queen’s Con- 
cert given onthe evening of the mar- 
riage. Tennyson does not seem to have 
been especially inspired by an event 
which, (from the newspaper accounts) 
aroused the great majority of his .coun- 
trymen to an unwonted degree of enthu- 
siasm: 


‘God bless our Prince and Bride! 
God bless their lands allied, 

God save the Queen! 
Clothe them with righteousness. 
Crown them with happiness, 
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Them with all blessings bless. 
God save the Queen! 


Fair fall this hallow’d hour, 

Farewell our England’s flower, 
God save the Queen! 

Farewell, fair rose of May! 

Let both the peoples say, 

God bless thy marriage day, 
God bless the Queen !” 





We take the following paragraphs ver- 
batim et literatim from a North Carolina 
Journal, the Editor of which must have 
been considerably exasperated when he 
wrote these withering words! They 
rise to the sublime of indignation! 

“This will be the last notice we will 
take of the “Carolinian” through our 
columns, if it be possible to avoid it, 
satisfied as we are that the readers of 
the Bulletin prefer some other aliment. 
to the weekly details of the character of 
a slandering blackguard. But be it re- 
membered that this quarrel was forced 
upon us, and that we have only acted 
on the defensive to repel false and 
calumnious imputations made by wanton 
and malicious whelps against us. We 
have denounced their machinations and 
low-born slander and lying, in terms 
barely commensurate with their mean- 
ness and pusillanimity it is true, but 
which willafford a tolerable idea of base 
wretches void of common honesty and 
manly virtue. Such miscreants deserve 
to be bound with thongs made of moccasin 
skins, scourgedwith a whip composed of 
live scorpions inlaid with adders’ teeth, 
and then dipped in brine of the ocean 
for twenty-four hours until they become 
purged of their filthinesg.” 


The following has been sent to us by 
an afflicted gentleman, who evidently 
treats his subject con amore: 


COLD IN THE HEAD. 


Between nose and eyes a strange con- 
test arose.—Cowper. 
Poor Tom has a cold.—King Lear. 


I know that in the story of my face 
Are tearful features— 

Of weakness and of falling off from grace 
Discolored preachers ! 


I know the blush, that o’er my cheek is 
breaking, 
ls not the rose ; 
No Mr. Speaker would find very taking 
My eyes and nose! 


I know that something, in the words I 


say, 
My speech is balking ; 
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Nor courtier knight would care to spend 


a day 
With me a-hawking! 


I know my breath brings sluggishly and 


slow 
Its ministrations ; 


Gone are my hopes, and very soon may 


go 
My aspirations. 


Even on my mental dwelling-place the 
door 
Threatens to close ; 
Long since, and now, my brain is very 
sore 
From heavy blows ! 


But let not mockery add unto the smart 
With words ill bred ; 

Be sure the fault is never in my heart, 
But in the head! 


The tears may be unnatural, but know 
I do not sham them ; 
Even if, with faster flood, my eyes should 
flow, 
You need not dam them! 


Or, if a redder fire the nose should burn 


up, 
Much might be said ; 
Would your Micawber care to have his 
turn up 
Without “ the red ?” 


The tongue to clearer speech may be 
unkind, 
And I abuse 
My ms and xs; but shall not others 
mind 
Their ps and gs ? 


And stillthe mental light must burn, 
though dimmed by 
The much it suffers ; 
The flame can not die utterly that’s 
trimmed by 
My pair of snuffers ! 


Then let me be, all solace of my woes 
Politely shunning ; 

I’m able yet to follow my own nose, 
Though that is running! 


I'll go to bed—the refuge of the wise 
In all bad weathers ; 

For sure a very common law allies 
Catarrh and feathers! 


The following eloquent tribute to Ra- 
chel, full of insight and power, appeared 
some weeks since in the columns of the 
“ Boston Advertiser.” Our readers we 
feel sure, will thank us for rescuing so 
admirable an article from the usual fate 
of newspaper critiques, and placing it 
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upon somewhat more permanent re- 
cord: 


“The fiery genius which poured its lava 
through the marble veins of Racine and 
Corneille, “creating a soul underthe 
ribs of death ;” which made the blood 
even of Englishmen hot or cold, at will ; 
which strung the Souls of Frenchmen to 
madness, as, in her Marseillaise, she 
prophetically shrieked the fatal entrace 
of Revolution, and which (one would 
have thought) could have driven death 
himself back terrified with one look of 
those eyes, and one movement of that 
forefinger—has gone ! 

That person, delicate and slender al- 
most to attenuation, at times tottering 
under its weight of woe, yet lithe, supple, 
enduring as if its nerves were steel, and 
of perfect symmetry ; those lips, as ca- 
pable of witchery beyond all rivalry of 
mere sensuous beauty as they were of 
hissing out words of death; those intro- 
spective, passion-burnt, yet beautiful 
eyes, from which, in high passion, “flew 
terror ;” that brow almost too full but 
for its rounded beauty and its appropri- 
ately crowning person and face with su- 
preme intellect ; that strange and simple 
grace and beauty in repose, and that ser- 
pent-like beauty and fiendish power in 
passion,—shall never be looked upon 
again except as they are burnt into the 
brain and memory of every one who saw 
her in the light of that terrible Hebrew 
genius. 

Whatever may have been the queen- 
ly sweep and impassioned abandonment 
of Mrs. Siddons ; whatever may be the 
genius of Ristori—Rachel, “of all this 
world,” stands supreme for the intensest 
apprehension and raost intellectual in- 
terpretation, and for the fiercest and 
subtlest representation of what is most 
fearful and fiendish in passion. 

There is ever something almost mir- 
aculous in the coming of genius. Na- 
ture herself seems to step into tran- 
scend her own laws, superbly disdain- 
ing distinguished ancestry for her favor- 
ites, and denying genius to their posteri- 
ty. Like King Cophetua wooing the 
beggar-maid, she laid her richest gifts at 
the feet of this child of a Jewish hawker 
in the village of Munf, in Switzerland, 
on the 24th day of March, 1820; follow- 
ed her when a little girl gathering up the 
few coins which rewarded her elder sis- 
ter Sarah’s singing in the cafés of Lyons; 
then to the cafés of Paris, in 1830, when 
she was old enough to sing with her sis- 
ter; then to her admission, through the 
appreciation of M. Choron, to the Con- 
servatoire ; then to herstruggles in 1837 
as an actress, producing no sensation, 
but mastering with the rapidity and com- 
pleteness of genius those processes in- 
dispensable to art, and gathering up 
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strength for ultimate victory; and then 
to the Théatre Francais, on the night of 
the 24th of June, 1838, where she saw 
all those original gifts and perfected ac- 
quirements blaze in Camille, and Paris 
place upon the head of Rachel the crown 
which death only could remove. 


Nature strangely vindicated herself 
against the antipathies of mankind, in 
selecting—to be admired for her sur- 
passing beauty as well as her consum- 
mate genius—one of that mysterious race 
whose origin is a puzzle to ethnologists, 
whose national qualities have flowed 
and are to flow as long unmixed, whose 
biblical history is one long struggle of 
obdurate evil propensities with an in- 
grained and tyrannizing religious faith, 
and whose latter history is ever connect- 
ing itself with the greatness of its past 
by examples of genius, of which Spinoza, 
Mendelssohn, Rachel and Disraeli are 
but a few of the brilliant illustrations. 

It is one of the noblest traits of hu- 
manity that, next to the loss of near 
kindred and dear friends, we mourn over 
the lights of genius just set-—whether in 
art, in oratory, or in poetry, they have fill- 
ed our imaginations and become a part 
of our intellectual life. And, perhaps, 
closer still to our hearts comes the loss 
of one possessed by that intermediate 
and interpretative genius which con- 
veys, with the subtlest magnetism and 
most impassioned identification, the 
poet’s thoughts and conceptions to even 
the dullest hearts and brains. 

How vividly her death calls up in im- 
aginative review her varied and tran- 
scendent impersonations—but above all 
we now love to recall her in the Camille 
in which she won her first fame. In no 
other character, was she so beautiful. 
There she stands, to our minds, in the 
first act, with that exquisitely simple 
drapery held together by the right hand 
upon her bosom—young, fresh, lovely, 
aad as unconscious herself of the terri- 
ble power which flamed in her final curse, 
as she was of the awful events and strug- 
gles which produced it.” 


Some one is contributing to the “‘Bos- 
ton Transcript,” a series of gossipy, but 
brilliant articles on Art, Literature, Ed- 
ucation, &c., under the title of “The 
Democrat of the Breakfast Table.” Here 
are some extracts from it: 

“ Walter Scott’s mind, next after 
Shakspeare’s, is the healthiest and most 
wholesome in English literature. Free 
from envy, vanity, cant and nonsense in 
any form,—manly,. self-reliant, honest, 
hard-working, debt-paying ; he stands 
among men of letters the type of Anglo- 
Saxon personal and intellectual integri- 
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ty. What a grand word integrity is!— 
Wholeness, balance, judgment, justness, 
honesty—all together—but half express 
its meaning. 

The half-dozen first class poets in the 
world have all cast their native language 
inthe mould of their own thougbts.— 
Homer, Dante, and Shakspeare did not 
so much find as make language a vehicle 
of thought. 

There is nothing in literature cheaper 
than the pathos which brings tears.— 
The pump, pump, pump, of “The 
Stranger” and of our Museum “ Drunk- 
ard,”»would force more tears at any the- 
atre in fifty nights than Shakspeare in a 
thousand and one. How rare are the 
plays which give us “ those involuntary 
tear-throbs which seem to delight in pay- 
ing tribute, out of time and unexacted, 


to what have been the belongings of 


glory!” All high art has too fine a bal- 
ance and adjustment for pain. We rise 
from Macbeth with our 
beauty instead of horror. Even the fear- 
ful upheavings of the most tempestuous 
nature among the sane 
Shakspeare are rendered supportable 
not more by the flashing deviltry of lago 
than by the interblending and attemper- 
ing suffering of Desdemona. In the 
very tenderness of consummate genius, 
Shakspeare lifts such suffering as Ophe- 
lia’s, Timon’s, and Lear’s gently over 
into the blessed unconsciousness and 
freedom of insanity. 


Education means learning the use of 


the tools in “the quick forge and work- 
ing-house of thought.” If a man has 
not learned before he is twenty-one to 
reason—to follow a principle or proposi- 
tion with clear elimination, through con- 
secutive processes, to results, he never 
can afterwards, no matter how grect 
may be his “ saving common sense.”— 


minds full of 


characters of 
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The few exceptions rivet the rule.— 
“Reading, writing and cyphering” would 
be a fearful dispensation to this country 
were they not a step to something bet- 
ter. As it is, when one hears the sneers 
which a little knowledge, superficially 
distributed, throws at science and at the 
results of the thought of trained investi- 
gators, he does not wonder at spirit-rap- 
ping, and almost longs for more whole- 
some ignorance. It would be curious 
to enquire how far the advancement or 
success of many good causes has been 
owing to the ignorance of the greater 
number of their supporters! 

The very rampant character of the sin 
in this country saves us from many of 
the vices of effete nations. Radical, 
fresh, vigorous sin, striking direct blows, 
gives assurance ofa nation’s endurance 
quite as much, perhaps, as its healthy 
virtues. The consistent mightiness of 
Marlowe’s rant in “ Tamberlane” de- 
monstrates, more than the art of his 
‘ Faust,” that if he had lived, he would 
have been greater than any English 
dramatist but Shakspeare. So, the slow- 
ness of the English and American mind 
to create and appreciate art and music 
points toa long national future as first 
class powers. Sensibility to impression 
is oftener the mark of a quick mind than 
a strong one. If you want to see how 
young England is, remember that her 
yeomen fought the battle of Agincourt ; 
and that at Inkerman, where the orders 
were, “ There is your enemy. whip him, 
and then we'll give you more orders,” 
the soldiers were, comparatively speak- 
ing, the refuse of England. The consti- 
tutional and almost unendurable faults 
of Englishmen are like those of a vicious 
horse, which have the same root with 
his good qualities, and can only be erad- 
icated by ruining him.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


Parthenwa, or The Last Days of Pagan- 
tsm. By Eliza Buckminster Lee.— 
Ticknor § Fields, Boston : 1858. 


This work is neither a Novel nor Ro- 
mance. It has not the plot and inven- 
tion of the one, or the variety of imagin- 
ative incident, which critics deem essen- 


tial tothe other. It is rather a Life of 


Julian the Apostate, surrounded with 
certain episodes which we owe to the 
author’s fancy, but otherwise, strictly in 
accordance with Historical fact. Most 
of the prominent personages will prove 
familiar to every attentive student of the 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,” but they are here presented to us 
with a distinctness of outline, and an oc- 
casional careful elaborateness of detail, 
which add a life-like interest to these 
pictures of character. The central figure 
of the group, Julian himself, is a most 
interesting study. The memory of this 
Emperor has been blackened by the pre- 
judice of a distinguished contemporary 
writer, one of the Fathers of the Chris- 
tian Church, Gregory Nazianzen, who 
viewing him only as an Enemy to his 
faith, seems perversely to have closed 
his eyes to Julian’s virtues as a man, no 
less than to his probity aud genius as a 
Ruler. And yet, doth were of a high or- 
der, and appearing as they did, after 
eighty years of misgovernment, despot- 
ism, effeminacy, and monstrous wicked- 


ness which distinguished the reigns of 


his immediate predecessors, they struck 
the world as little less than miraculous. 
And with regard to his apostacy, the au- 
thor of the work under review clearly 
shows that the circumstances of his 
early life and education were such as 
naturally, nay, inevitably to engender a 
dislike to the Christian religion, which 
no providential counter-agency arose in 
after years to soften, or remove. He 
spent much of his youth in the vicinity 
of the Court of Constantius, a witness 
to the dissolute manners of an Emperor, 
and society which professed to be Chris- 
tian ; he was bound down by his instruc- 
tors, whilst still an ardent boy, to the 
observance of “ midnight vigils, fasts, 
weary prayers, and visits to the tombs 
of Martyrs.” No “ rational initiation in 
the genuine principles of the Gospel” 


was ever vouchsafed him; for six years 
according to his own bitter assertion, he 
was purposely deprived “of every kind 
of useful instruction,” the “ originality, 
depth and beauty of Christian morals” 
were never presented to his mind, and 
lastly, he knew that his beloved brother 
Gallus owed his death to the atrocious 
policy of a Monarch backed by the advice 
of counsellors, all of whom professed 
the tenets of the merciful “ Galilean !” 
Add to these things, the fact that Julian 
at an early period of his career—directly 
after those “six years” of intellectual 
stagnation of which he complains—be- 
came thoroughly imbued with a love of 
classic lore, especially the Greek poets, 
and their Mythology—that, about this 
critical time, chance threw him in the 
way of some of the wisest and subtlest 
ofthe Heathen Philosophers, who ex- 
pounded with glowing eloquence the 
doctrines which inculeated reverence 
to the deposed Gods—and then, can we 
regard it as matter of wonder that He 
should have endeavored to reinstate the 
ancient Faith? (Here let us observe 
that the term Apostate is misused when 
applied to Julian. He never either 
publicly, or privately professed his be- 
lief in Christianity after the attainment 
ofa responsible age, unless under cir- 
cumstances little, if at all short of com- 
pulsion, and therefore cannot properly 
be said to have apostatized. He had been 
baptized certainly, in his infancy, but a 
ceremony performed without his will, or 
knowledge, and as he thought, no wise 
sacred in ttse/f, could not have been con- 
sidered binding on him.) Let us re- 
turn, however, to Mrs. Lee’s book. Its 
title is derived from the name of the he- 
roine, a priestess of Athena, whom Ju- 
lian, before his investment with the pur- 
ple, accidentally meets in Athens, while 
ona casual visit to that beautiful city. 
An attachment springs up between them, 
tender, and earnest on both sides, but 
destined to be nipped in the bud, by the 
sudden recall of Julian to Rome, and his 
appointment as assistant Ruler of the 
Empire. 

Of Julian's stay in Athens, and the 


‘impression made upon his mind by the 


magnificent temples, statues, and monu- 
ments of that exquisite place, we are fa- 
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vored with a minute account, written in 
a style charming for its purity. polish, 
and natural grace. Here is an extract: 
“The Athenian awoke every morning 
to that glorious combination of art and 
nature, in transcendent beauty, which 
was spread out before him; how much 
more enchanting was it to Julian to 
whom it was allnew! He had not yet 
ascended the Acropolis, nor stood betore 
that statue of ivory and gold from the 
chisel of Phidias, one of the wonders of 
the world. In this statue the eyes were 
so carefully inserted in the ivory, and so 
exquisitely colored, as perfectly to rep- 
resent the living eye, and as it was 
gazed upon, it seemed to return the 
glance with one as living as your own. 
Julian passed through the Agora be- 
fore the hour of market, and having pass- 


eda moment in front of the temple of 


Aphrodite, he ascended to the Propy- 
laea, or portico which formed the grand 
entrance into the area ofthe Acropolis. 
It was approached by a gradual ascent 
for carriages, and then divided into two 
flights of magnificent marble stairs, one 
on each side of the lofty portico. A lit- 
tle on the right, as he stood upon the 
upper step of this glorious avenue, the 
Parthenon, or * house of the virgin,” of 
pure Pentelic marble, shone like the star 
of memory. Beyond all conception 
chaste, and simple in its beauty, solemn 
in its repose, and divine in its serenity. 
Julian sat down upon the steps of the 
Parthenon. At this time, although the 
political importance of Athens had pass- 
ed away, the glory of her public build- 
ings continuedja undiminished splendor. 
Philosophy still maintained her seat 
there. Although she had lost freedom, 


she had become the great university of 


the world, the dearest spot on earth to 
Julian, as the protectress of those stu- 
dies which made the joy of his life. 
Below him, lay the city with all its 
wealth, its taste, its luxury; its varied 
occupations, and amusements; the emi- 
nent intelligence of its people, great 
even in its decline. As he looked around 


light flashed from the snowy heights of 


the mountains, and deep shadows rested 
in the dells of Hymettus. Bright villages 
reposing in all their rural beauty, shaded 
with olive groves were scattered around, 
while uponevery height, and every prom- 
ontory rose in perfect beauty the Tem- 


ples of the Gods. The august shades of 


the great men of Greece seemed to pass 
before him. Socrates, and Pericles, 
poets, sulptors, philosophers—but where 
now were their descendants ? He could 
not conceal from himself that all human 
greatness was taking new forms and a 
wholly different meaning. If Julian’s sa- 
gacity had not been obscured by pride 
of intellect, he must have seen that from 


Christianity was springing the fresh, 
living principle which was creating all 
things anew. How, he asked himself, 
ean a crucified Jew, and a few fishermen 
create a principle which shall be stronger 
than all this glorious spectacle ? 

And stretching his hand towards the 
statue of Pallas Athena he swore to con- 
secrate himself to her service !” 


It is needless to pursue the narrative 
regularly, since as before remarked, it is 
chiefly historical. The episode (for it is 
scarcely more,) of Parthenia and her love 
for Julian, is related with touching sim- 
piicity, and truth to nature. But the en- 
tire work is delightful reading. The 
main incidents of Julian’s career, in 
themselves picturesque and striking, are 
grouped with artistic skill, while the life 
of the period during which he reigned, 
and the manners of the People—partic- 
ularly of those more closely connected 
with him by blood, or office—are delin- 
eated with the rapid, but eflective touches 
of a practiced hand. It was in the mark- 
ed reformation of the Court, that the su- 
periority of Julian’s character as Empe- 
ror chietly displayed itself. When Con- 
stantius died, the offices of luxury about 
the Palace were filled by “a thousand 
barbers, a thousand cup-bearers, and a 
thousand cooks,” in addition to whom 
there were in attendance, according to 
Libanius, so many Eunuchs that “their 
number could be compared only with the 
insects of a summer day.” 

Gibbon tells us that soon after Julian’s 
entrance into the palace of Constantino- 
ple, he had occasion for the service of a 
Barber. An officer superbly dressed, 
presented himself. “It is a darber,” ex- 
claimed the Prince that I want, and not 
a receiver-general of the finances.” This 
barber under the former régime. besides 
a large salary, and various perquisites, 
enjoyed a daily allowance for twenty 
servauts and as many horses. But all 
extravagant expenses, and absurd sine- 
cures of this kind, the new Emperor ef- 
fectually dispensed with. ‘Cooks, bar- 
bers, and eunuchs were ignominiously 
dismissed, the chief of the latter—Euse- 
bitis—(w ho plays an important part in 
Mrs. Lee’s story,) to another, we will 
not say a better world! 

Not only the Palace, but the whole 
Empire was revolutionized; order, and 
good manners (in outward seeming at 
least) took the place of general debauch- 
ery, and crime, universal toleration was 
proclaimed, if not always carried out in 
action, and—taking all things into can- 
did consideration—the reign of Julian, 
stigmatized though he be as Apostate, 
was distinguished by an equity of ad- 
ministration, a judicious vigor, firmness 
and consistency of rule, and a degree of 
enlightened policy, and even virtue, 
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which itis a lamentable fact that we 
look vainly to discover in the reigns of 
too many of those Rulers, who styled 
themselves, and are styled in History, 
the Christian Emperors of Rome. A 
word, however, before we close. It 
must not be supposed from what we 
have said that the author of “Parthenia” 
desigus her work as an apology for the 
career of Julian. Far from it. Her book 
is, as we before stated, little more than 
a history of the Emperor's life, impar- 
tially detailed, and written with the ut- 
most grace, simplicity, and clearness. 


Leisure Labors, or, Miscellanies, Political, 
Literary and Historical, by Joseph B. 
Cobb. D. Appleton § Co., New York. 


Mr. Joseph B. Cobb evidently aims to 
be considered what the newspapers call 
a“ scathing Critic.” He is, or, evdea- 
vors to he, very severe, at the expense 
of good taste, good sense, and, we are 
constrained to say, common critical hon- 
esty. “We know,” to borrow his own 
language, * that this is a very harsh sen- 
tence,” but we feel confident that the 
majority of Mr. Cobb’s readers will tes- 
tify to its truth. 

The author speaks entirely ex Cuthe- 
dra. Weassumes the manner ofa Critic 
of unquestionable authority, whose de- 
crees are irreversible. When Macaulay 
in an article of exceedingly doubtful 
taste, disputes the pretensions of Robert 
Montgomery, when Poe levels the keen 
shafts of his unmatched sarcasm against 
the platitude, and rhodomantade of the 
Rey. Mr. Headly, we feel that these crit- 
ics, although they may have been ex- 
treme in their censure, are at least pos- 
sessed of tact, scholarship. genius ; they 
condescend to furnish the reader with 
reasons, and cogent reasons for their 
opinions ; but Mr. Codé’s decisions are 
judicial ; they exhibit a fine disdain of 
argument, resting (for the most part) 
upon the unsupported assertion ot an 
author, utterly unknown, we believe, in 
the literary world, and whose acquain- 
tance—if we may judge from his present 
curious performance—is not likely to be 
cultivated by men of impartial views. 
The critiques in thts work, themselves 
most open to criticism, are the reviews 
of Willis and Longfellow. The latter 
begins thus: * Mr Longfellow’s poems 
taken asa whole form a book at once 


tasteless, tedious,and uninteresting. WE 
had once some hopes of Mr. Longfellow 
as a Poet, but his book has unfortunate- 
ly spoiled all—has even spirited away 
the partiality we had entertained for 
some of his fugitive poems which chance 
threw in our way some years since, and 
which ow that they are thrown in com- 
pany with the pithless train before us, 
have somehow lost their former hold.” 
Subseqnently, Mr. Cobb denies that 
Longtellow has attained even “ passing 
excellence in his art,” and laments that 
our land should have been “ thus far, so 
barren of Poets !” 

In a word, it is quite evident that Mr. 
Cobb intended his essay to be annihilia- 
ting. He regrets, it is true, the need 
for such unqualified severity, but, in 
view of the abuses abroad, he manfully 
performs his duty, and inflicts upon 
Longfellow, and incidentally, upon the 
literary * guild” of the United States in 
general, a castigation which is really un- 
merciful. We trust that the Literati of 
America may survive this savage treat- 
ment; if, however, they sueccomb under 
the infliction. we shall feel bound to lay 
the catastrophe atthe door of Mr. Jo- 
seph B. Cobb, who neglecting the sacred 
command of * tempering Judgment with 
mercy,” has quite crushed and disheart- 
ened the honest, but feeble efforts of our 
literary men, more especially our Poets. 

The articles in this volume of a pure- 
ly political cast are written with ability. 
Here, the author is quite at home; he 
understands his subjects, and is conse- 
quently enabled to handle them in a for- 
cible and pleasing style. 

Hlowever we may differ with his po- 
litical creed, or be disposed to question 
his conciusions in reference to the char- 
acter of individual statesmen, or of gen- 
eral measures of State policy, we must 
admit that he often argues with tact, 
knowledge, and perspicuity. 

He never should have touched upon 
literary topics: his review of Longfel- 
low, in our opinion, is one of the most 
absurd performances that ever emanated 
from the brain of an intelligent man. 


Among the various notices of recently 
published books, for which there is no 
room in the present number, we would 
mention a review of the poems of How- 
ard H. Caldwell. This will appear prom- 
inently in the April issue of * Russell.” 
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